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from Galilee to the Negev, Is- 
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friendliest people in the world. 
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the exciting oil wells at He- 
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grant villages. 


ATTEND 

the dedication of the Ameri- 
can Histadrut Center; a ses- 
sion of the Knesset; an Israeli 
theatre and concert. 


ENJOY 

seeing the educational, medi- 
cal and cultural institutions 
created by American friends 
of Histadrut. 
This is your Unique Opportunity to 
Get the Feel of Israel's Pulsating Life. 
LEAVE New York via El Al 
Constellation — JULY 17 


RETURN New York via El Al 
Constellation — AUGUST 9? 


All-Inclusive cost per person: 
(Includes round trip air passage, first 
class hotels, all meals, guided tours, 
entertainment, tips, taxes.) 


$1,150. 


(Special Arrangements to in- 
clude a week in Europe may 
be made.) 

Space is limited! 

Make your reservations at once! 
Under auspices of 

TIYUR V'TIYUL, 
the Histadrut Tourist Bureau 


For full information write: 
TIYUR VW TIYUL 


33 EAST 67th STREET 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Editorial Comments 





Afterthoughts on the 
Hammarskjold Report 


HERE CAN BE no doubt that Mr. Hammar- 


| skjold’s trip to the Middle East in April did 


_ 


| pacification 


as much for the prestige of the UN as for the 
of Palestine. Moreover, Mr. 
Hammarskjold himself assures us that it is essen- 
tial to keep up the momentum toward peace 
which his efforts had generated. But at the same 
time, he shows the most marked reluctance to 
make another trip to the Middle East in order 
to use UN prestige to give peace another little 
push. Evidently he has little confidence today, 
after his recent trip, that UN prestige is enough 
of a force to build up further momentum in 


| the right direction. His reluctance to go again 
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betrays the fear that doing so might endanger 
the prestige of the UN through a failure of the 
mission. By this attitude Mr. Hammarskjold 
implicitly expresses a reservation about his suc- 
cess he has had so far which it would be well to 
bear in mind in considering his recent report. 


The situation established by the Hammar- 
skjold report of May 10 differs from the situa- 
tion established under the armistice agreement 
mainly in the stress it lays on two points. The 
first point is the degree to which the UN becomes 
actively involved in the border dispute in Pales- 
tine; the second point is the attempt to distin- 
guish between the obligations of the parties to 
maintain a cease-fire and other obligations of 
the armistice agreement. 


On the first point, both Mr. Hammarskjold 
and other observers appeared particularly im- 
pressed with the fact that the new agreements 
were embodied in documents addressed by the 
parties to the UN and undertaking obligations 
toward the UN. The armistice agreements, it 
will be recalled, were drawn up in the form of 
treaties, by which the parties undertook obliga- 
tions towards each other. At the time, the armis- 
tice was hailed as a great advance over earlier 
cease-fires which the UN had obtained as com- 
mitments made to it by each party separately. 
What distinguishes Mr. Hammarskjold’s new 
achievement in this respect from the armistice 
agreements is that it goes back to the situation 
which preceded the armistice agreements. It 


_ seems difficult to understand why there should 


be any jubilation over this. It merely registers 
and expresses the unfortunate fact that the 


armistice agreements have failed and that the 
UN is forced once more to intrude itself in order 
to bring back the status quo from which it was 
hoped the armistice would advance towards 
peace. 


Moreover, if one takes the very plausible 
view that the Arabs are trying to exploit the 
armistice agreements, the UN, and Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s mission as weapons against Israel, 
then it is clear how the greater involvement of 
the UN can be used toward this end—as is very 
obviously being done, in point of fact. Every 
time the Arabs refuse to deal directly with Israel 
and demand that the UN be the channel of con- 
tact, they are underscoring their contention 
that they do not recognize Israel; and when they 
force the UN and other third parties to accept 
this premise, even if only for practical purposes, 
they are getting the cooperation of these third 
parties in casting doubt on the legitimate exist- 
ence of Israel. Such, certainly, is the impression 
created among the Arabs themselves; so that 
whenever the UN becomes the channel for such 
arrangements between Jews and Arabs as had 
previously been directly handled by the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, the momentum set up 
is in the opposite direction from that of peace— 
which depends on getting the two parties to- 
gether. Particularly is this the case if, in order 
to “reduce tension,” the UN proposes anything 
which seems to limit Israel’s sovereignty in its 
own territories. The resistance of Israel to sev- 
eral items in Hammarskjold’s report was because 
they tended to yield to Arab pressures for actions 
that could be interpreted as questioning Israel’s 
existence, or its right to certain areas. Under 
pressure, Israel yielded to some such arrange- 
ments nevertheless. There is only one thing that 
can possibly justify the UN pressure on Israel’s 
yielding on these points: if the temporary con- 
cession contributes to ultimate peace. But if 
Mr. Hammarskjold is correct in thinking that 
further UN intervention at this time will not 
advance peace, then perhaps the momentum set 
up by placing the UN between the two parties 
was quite the opposite of what we hoped. Per- 
haps it was nothing more than encouragement 
to the Arabs in their hopes to conjure Israel 
out of existence. 

A second point upon which the Hammarskjold 
report lays particular emphasis is that both 
parties agreed to consider the “cease-fire” pro- 
visions of their armistice agreements as having 
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a special status. Failure to comply with other 
provisions of the armistice—the obligation to 
strive for peace, to refrain from threats and 
hostile acts, etc.,—would not serve as an excuse 
for a breach of the cease-fire provisions of the 
armistice. 


On closer examination, this seems like less of 
an advance than a back-down on the part of 
the UN, though, to be sure, 2 back-down from 
an impossible position. For in the armistice agree- 
ments themselves there was no qualification 
whatever on the obligation each party undertook 
not to cross or fire across the other side’s frontiers. 
Such an absolute and unconditional commit- 
ment was, of course, totally unrealistic. No one 
really expected that either would refrain from 
replying to attacks. Moreover, in another UN 
document, the UN charter, each member nation 
specifically reserved the right to self-defense; 
and, even if no mention was made of it in the 
Palestine armistice agreements, the right of self- 
defense was, of course, reserved in spite of the 
apparently unconditional not-to-cross, or shoot- 
across, the border. 


The new phrasing obtained by Hammarskjold 
is more realistic than the armistice agreements, 
for now each party reserves the right explicitly, 
and not tacitly, to consider the cease-fire at an 
end if necessary in self-defense. The observation 
by Hammarskjold that the UN considers itself 
the ultimate judge of what is legitimate self- 
defense, as defined by the UN charter, does not 
alter the fact that each side has plainly stated 
it will shoot, if shot at, and the UN has admitted 
that, in the final analysis, it is forced to recognize 
this elementary fact of life. The ‘‘cease-fire” is 
explicitly stated to be a reciprocal, hence a con- 
ditional agreement, instead of pretending to be 
an absolute, unconditional commitment as in 
the texts of the armistice agreements. The gain 
chalked up in compensation for this UN back- 
down is a more or less clear commitment by the 
parties that self-defense against armed attack, 
and that alone, justifies an order to shoot back. 
Thus all the other provisions of the armistice 
agreements—including particularly the commit- 
ment to try to reach a peaceful agreement—are 
placed in a special category: failure to abide by 
them is not sufficient reason for shocting. 


But realism also demands that we understand 
one further thing. Such a separation between 
seeking the peace and preventing war cannot 
hold up in the long run. For a short time it 
may be possible to freeze a situation in this way. 
But sooner or later—as Mr. Hammarskjold him- 
self tells us—a “chain reaction” is set up in one 
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or the other direction. If nothing is done to s 
up a momentum towards peace, then the existing 
tensions will infallibly drive us back into the 
groove of war. 


Mr. Hammarskjold plainly dislikes risking 
UN prestige any further in the cause of peace in 
Palestine. The question forces itself upon w, 
what use is the UN’s prestige, and what prestige 
can the UN retain, if it is impotent in the caus. 
of peace? 





The feeble alternative Mr. Hammarskjold 
suggests to us is not encouraging. He speaks 
vaguely of unilateral gestures of good will that| 
the parties might make. We have had many 
years already for trying out this prescription, 
and many times has Israel been pressured, and 
sometimes yielded to pressure, to concede one or| 
another point the Arabs have stressed. No ad- 
vance toward peace ever took place as a result, 
but the Arabs were rather strengthened in their 
hope that Israel might be totally undermined in 
this way. That Mr. Hammarskjold comes to u 
today with this as his ultimate formula is the 
most disheartening part of his report. It is the 
kind of sugestion we might expect from a man 
concerned with prestige in the most superficial] 
sense of the word, not with those things by which 
prestige is truly merited. 


But Mr. Hammarskjold, no matter how firm| 
his own convictions, can obviously take no 
stronger stand than the organization he stand: 
for. The collapse of the attempt to include: 
mutually acceptable peace settlement as a perti- 
nent objective for Mr. Hammarskjold’s furthe 
efforts—in spite of the probability that th} 
necessary votes could be obtained for this claus! 
in the British resolution taking note of the Ham- 
marskjold report—is a supreme demonstration 


of futility in the UN. 





Crocodile Tears 


_ HARMONY with the new Moscow line, Jew- 

ish Life, which calls itself a “progressive 
monthly,” has just printed two lachrymose con- 
fessions. The first, in the May issue, is a trans 
lation of a statement which originally appeared 
in a Yiddish Communist newspaper published 
in Warsaw on April 4. The Polish article list 
many Jewish writers and intellectuals who had 
briefly flourished in Soviet Russia only to peris} 
in the Stalin purges, and then asks innocently) 
“How then did it happen that the spokesmen o! 
the Jewish community, who in the most terrible, 
fateful hours succeeded in cementing the unit) 
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of Jewish resistance—how could it happen that 
these representatives, among whom were the best 
sons and daughters of the Soviet Jewish masses— 
the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee—suddenly, 
and without a why or wherefore, were liqui- 
dated, and its leaders condemned to death?” 


Needless to say, the Jewish Polish Communists 
have an answer—the “Beria gang.” Berianism 
plus the “personality cult” are the villains of 
the piece, routed at last by the noble Communist 
Party which at the 20th Congress “rehabilitated 
the good name of all the innocent writers who 
were executed.” 


The editorial comment of Jewish Life on the 
above plaint follows an established tradition: 
“We regard the foregoing statement as only a 
beginning. There is a great deal more that must 
be told. Why were the crimes committed, who 
were responsible? The situation calls for a docu- 
mented, detailed history of these crimes against 
the Jewish cultural and political figures,” etc. 


By the June issue the editorial board of Jewish 
Life is in fine fettle. Under the resounding title, 
“Why did we fail to perceive and protest crimes 
against Jewish culture and leaders in the socialist 
countries?”, the editors proceed to beat their 
collective breast in extended admissions of error 
and guilt. There is nothing half-hearted about 
their outcry: “Why did this magazine in the 
past eight years fail to raise questions concerning 
the shutting down of Jewish cultural institutions 
in the Soviet Union? Why did we not suspect 
foul play in the disappearance of leading Soviet 
Yiddish writers? Why did we not detect the 
anti-Semitism injected in the Prague trials? .. . 
Again, why did we not perceive that the cam- 
paign against cosmopolitanism, which was 
directed preponderantly against Jews, was a 
thinly disguised form of anti-Semitism?” 


Since these questions were not only repeatedly 
raised but exhaustively answered in the general 
and Jewish press (we invite the scribes of Jewish 
Life to study the files of the Jewish Frontier) , the 
editors have a point. Why, indeed? As one 
wades through the nauseating catalogue of “the 


‘ grave delinquencies of this magazine,” we finally 


come across one admission which offers a partial 


_ explanation: ‘““We misguidedly held the view 
_ that to question the policy of the Soviet Union 


or to protest its results would harm the cause of 


peace. We now realize that in fact the cause of 


peace would have been strengthened, had we 


‘| followed a more independent and courageous 


path.” 


The explanation would have been more accu- 
rate if the editors had possessed the spirit to omit 
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the double-talk about the ‘‘cause of peace” which 
must be expounded variously as MIGs to Egypt 
or peace-loving tanks to Syria. A simple admis- 
sion of a reluctance “to question the policy of 
the Soviet Union,” whatever its nature, would 
have been more than to the point. 


There is nothing encouraging about the pres- 
ent rash of recantations and confessions among 
Communists and Communist sympathizers. The 
revolting humility of the admissions is actually 
as brazen as the former denials of horrors appar- 
ent to any literate observer. From the tone of 
the statements it is clear that nothing has 
changed as far as the intellectual independence 
of the Communist movement is concerned. The 
only thing that still matters is to dance the jig 
as Moscow calls the tune. Whether it’s the 
black-is-white trot or the black-is-very-black 
doldrums is irrelevant. The switch may signify 
something about alterations of policy in the 
Soviet Union; it indicates no revolution in the 
automatons who follow the line. 


To-day the belated weepers for the victims 
of Soviet anti-Semitism are cheerfully applaud- 
ing the Soviet arming of the Arabs in “the cause 
of peace.” How about that “independent and 
courageous path”? 
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The Integration of Israeli Immigrants: 


New Methods 


by Giora Josephthal 


pes me to explain in a few words the 

change in our methods of absorption from the 
time of the creation of the State. Four periods 
characterize the different ways of approach: the 
first period was one in which immigrants lived in 
houses vacated by the Arabs, mostly in cities such 
as Ramle, Lydda, Jaffa, Acre, etc. Approxi- 
mately 150,000 found housing in these towns. 


The second period was the period of camps 
which lasted till the beginning of 1951. At 
its peak there were 100,000 Jews living in 
ma’abarot unemployed and without suitable 
housing. In the tent towns bitter, disappointed 
people were concentrated, many unfitted for 
physical labor, and many of whom could not 
find work in spite of their desire to do so. At 
that time we were unable either to provide work 
or housing. We lacked the funds, the know-how 
and proper planning. Sources of production 
were not developing proportionately to the 
stream of immigration. There are no words to 
describe the personal suffering which the masses 
of immigrants then had to undergo. 


Even the ma’abara, characteristic of the third 
period, was regarded as a salvation. It did not, 
of course, offer permanent housing, but it was 
here that they started to work. The tedious 
queuing up for food from the Jewish Agency’s 
kitchens ceased; opportunities were given of 
becoming independent, of once more becoming 
a wage-earner who could provide for his family, 
of being a true father of the family. 


In 1952 there were one quarter of a million 
Jews in ma’abarot, in tents, in canvas huts, in tin 
huts and in various types of temporary structures 
for which material could be obtained. However, 
everybody knew that the day would come when 
they would all have their own homes. During 
the period when immigration was very low, we 
concentrated all our efforts on abolishing the 
ma’abarot. The Zionist Movement could not 
tackle the task alone. The Government of Israel 
undertook responsibility for the major part of 
the work and carried it out up to a few months 
ago. 


From the address of the Treasurer of the Jewish Agency 
and Head of the Absorption Department at the 24th 
Zionist Congress. 
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Today the number of people still living in 





ma’abarot is less than 50,000, approximately 6% | 
of all the immigrants who arrived since the } 
creation of the State. 200,000 Jews have been | 
transfered to permanent housing since the last 
Congress, but this is no consolation to those who 
still are left in ma’abarot. It has been stressed 
many times that anyone in this country without 
a home cannot be called a citizen of the State. 
Moreover, the majority of those still in ma’abarot 
hail from Oriental communities. Every effort to 
create a nation from immigrants hailing from 
72 different countries is bound to fail, if this | 
deplorable social condition of lack of housing 
continues to prevail for those people. 

They suffer from a feeling of inferiority and | 
easily tend to suspect that they are being dis- | 
criminated against. The inhabitants of the | 
ma’abarot today are mostly immigrants who | 
came to the country at the end of the mass- | 
immigration. They stem from Iraq and Tripoli; 
they are the last of those who came during the | 
period when we very often did not know, even | 
48 hours before their arrival, where to put them | 
and how to accomodate them for the first night. 
That was a period of considerable unemployment 
in the country, when the great plans for agri- 
cultural and industrial development were still 
far from being initiated, when serious economic 
crises coupled with a galloping inflation, lack | 
of investments and unbalanced budget prevailed, 
It was the period of growing emigration, of 
demonstrations by the unemployed, of social | 
tension whose dimensions are already forgotten. 

In addition, even nature was against us. In the 
winter of 1951 there were dreadful floods and 
tens of thousands of children were transferred 
from tents and temporary housing to private | 
families and to settlements. The difficulties of 
absorption were so great at that time that both 
the immigrants and those in charge of the immi- 
grants did not know whether there was hope | 
for social and economic rehabilitation in the | 
near future. Today we can say that despite all 
those faults, the majority of the immigrants; 
were satisfactorily absorbed. 


{ 





FTER the period of the ma’abarot came the 
fourth period, the present one, known 4s 
“from ship to village”, “from ship to develop- 
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ment areas”. The three basic features of this 
program are:— 

(a) to avoid intermediate periods on the way 
of the new immigrant to permanent 
settlement. 

(b) to settle those parts of the country that 
are still uninhabited, the Galilee, the 
Negev, the Jerusalem Corridor and the 
eastern border, and at the same time, pre- 
vent a disproportionate concentration in 
the regions of Tel Aviv and Haifa. 
to settle the immigrants in places where 
their work will be productive. It goes 
without saying that the success of this 
plan depends on considerable economic 
investments and the desire of the immi- 
grant to go to any place to which he is 
sent. It can be safely said that during the 
past two years, since the initiation of this 
plan, our efforts have been crowned with 
success. Almost two years have passed 
without it being necessary to send any 
immigrant to a tent because of lack of 
room in settlements or in development 
areas; nor did we send any immigrant to 
Tel Aviv or Haifa, and only 7% of this 
immigration was housed on a temporary 
basis. 


(c 


~~ 


Qvr greatest achievement has been the distribu- 

tion of population. With the establishment 
of the State, 70% of the population was concen- 
trated in the three cities of Haifa, Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem. Today there is in these cities only 
50%. In the South and the Negev there were 
only 6,000 Jews, and today 75,000 are there. Ot 
every 12 people now living in the Negev, 11 are 
new immigrants. 60,000 Jews lived in the Galilee 
and the Emek when the State was established. 
They now number 180,000. The map of the 
country grows daily, and most of the border 
settlements are now inhabited. That is our great- 
est achievement in the sphere of aliya, particu- 
larly in recent years. 

All this was not achieved easily, neither the 
building of the new agricultural settlements 
about which I will have to say a few words later 
on, nor the erection of the new towns and town- 
lets; neither was Beersheba, which now has 
25,000 Jewish inhabitants, built in one night. 
There are places in the country which wait only 
for manpower, but one has to establish them; 
there is need for building, for equipment, for 
irrigation, for road-building. But investments 
have been slow in coming. Very often we have 
artificially to initiate work for a transitory per- 
iod in order to enable the immigrant to earn his 
living; it is impossible to absorb a large immigra- 
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tion without emergency work, the sole purpose 
of which is to provide income for the immigrant 
without enlarging the production. Some 30,000 
to 4,000 wage-earners are said to be in this 
country who, because of lack of investment, can- 
not be engaged in productive labor to their full 
capacity. And they still wait for a factory and a 
workshop or an agricultural settlement. 

The standard of life of these families is below 
the minimum. It is possible that this standard 
keeps them from actual hunger, but it does not 
allow them to pay rent or to buy clothing or to 
educate their children. At the same time as 
Jewish communities were formed, towns and 
townlets grew from Kiryat Shmoneh in the north 
to Eilat in the south. And for Eilat, as for the 
entire nation, the day when immigrants arrive 
becomes a festival; school children welcome the 
immigrants who come by plane from Haifa. 
Dimona was founded on the road to Sdom; 
Ofakim and Shderot, Kiryat Malachi and Migdal 
Haemek, a whole network of Jewish settlements. 

The new immigrant is now sent to the place 
of absorption selected by us. It is not rare that 
he does not know how to pronounce the name of 
the place meant to be his home. We were afraid 
that they were not ready to bear the yoke; we 
were afraid that they would prefer to settle in 
Tel Aviv, to live as small merchants or peddlers— 
the life to which they had been used in their 
country of origin. And there are, indeed, some 
who try to find ways and means to return from 
the village to the city. 

These are few. Less than 10% left the settle- 
ments and the development areas during the last 
two years. This reflects great honor on the new 
immigrant, especially if one recalls the time of 
chalutzic immigration when the percentage of 
those leaving the villages was higher by far. If 
only we would have at our disposal the means for 
the establishment of places of work, for the 
building of houses, for the erection of schools, 
of synagogues and hospitals! 


HE INGATHERING OF EXILES cannot be accom- 

plished by arranging for work and housing 
alone. Those arrangements are the very foun- 
dation of good absorption. However, they alone 
do not lead towards an amalgamation of different 
diasporas and to the molding of the nation. Only 
proper study of the educational and social prob- 
lems involved, particularly in connection with 
people from backward countries, will enable us 
to find out the sphere in which to engage with- 
out delay. We must heal the wounds which the 
degenerating Diaspora caused to significant sec- 
tions of our people. Permit me to explain some 
points of the structure of the Yishuv at the 
present time. 








The population of Israel is very young in age. 
We are at present a far younger community than 
we were at the time of the establishment of 
the State. 40% of the Jewish inhabitants are 
now below the age of 19 (640,000). In the 
whole of Europe and America one cannot find 
a community as young as ours. It was not the 
immigration from Europe which caused this, 
rather was it the immigration from Asia and 
North Africa. Among the immigrants from 
Asia and Africa, more than 50% are less than 
19 years old, and among the immigrants from 
North Africa, 55% are of that age. 

If we compare these figures, we see that in 
comparison with England, we have twice as 
many children and youth. Immigration blessed 
with children, a high birth-rate among the in- 
habitants of the country and a very low mortal- 
ity-rate brought about those results. A third 
of the North African families, for example, have 
more than four children at the time of immigra- 
tion. 10% have more than six children. 

The large number of children and youth gives 
great hope for the existence and the future of 
the people. At present, however, this throws a 
heavy burden on education and training—vital 
to achieve a high social standard. An increase in 
the number of children may mean: poverty, 
density, ignorance, sickness; but it can also 
mean joy, health, productivity, stability, and it 
is up to us to find the proper balance. 


THE EDUCATIONAL picture amongst North 

African immigrants is very sad. Amongst 
immigrants above the age of 6 there are 59% 
of absolute illiterates. Amongst the youth the 
percentage is smaller — about one third. 
Amongst the grown-ups the percentage is obvi- 
ously higher and amongst grandparents who 
came to the country, there are 98% illiterates. 
The difference between the educational standard 
of men and women is also very great. Amongst 
the North African immigrants only about 2% 
had some secondary education. If we take certain 
areas from which immigrants arrive, as, for 
example, the Atlas Mountains, the lack of educa- 
tion to an extent unknown to us in any other 
immigration is frightening. A week ago, in one 
of the new settlements in the area of Ta’anach, 
where immigrants from the Atlas Mountains 
have settled, 24 children, between the ages of 
13-16 were tested and only two of them could 
read or write in any language. The number of 
illiterates in this country above the age of 16 is 
estimated at 23%; two-thirds of them women. 
In the light of this situation, it is easier to under- 
stand the task facing us and to realize that it 
has to be accomplished—in particular as far as 
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the education of girls is concerned—withoy 
any cooperation on the part of the parents, 

Immediately after the War of Liberation th 
Knesset passed the law for compulsory educy. 
tion for children between the age of 5 and 14 
There were at the time 70,000 children in schoo 
and today there are a quarter of a million. 3,00) 
teachers were then teaching in schools, and noy 
the number is 10,000. We cannot say that ql 
children of school age attend school regularly, 
there is a certain number who evade it, but thi 
is growing smaller every year. The truth is thy 
from 15-20% of immigrant children do no 
attend school regularly. 

Based on past experience, there is a wel. 
founded hope that this number will be stil 
further reduced. 

There are still other factors preventing th 
school from taking its proper place in the lif 
of the people. There are cases where boys refus 
to attend classes of women teachers—the vestige 
of a derogatory attitude to women in backwar( 
countries. Bad housing conditions too prevent 
children from studying at home. Among ney 
immigrants three to four people on the averag 
live in one room and what child can concentrat: 
on studies in such circumstances? Despite this 
however, there have been quite laudable achieve. 
ments. 

The compulsory education law and its imple, 
mentation ensure cultural and social advance’ 
ment for the new generation as contrasted with 
the adults who immigrated from _ backwari| 
countries. 

We cannot speak with the same measure of 
satisfaction about secondary education ani 
vocational training. The number of childre 
attending elementary schools has increased by 
250% since the establishment of the State. Sec; 
ondary schools, however, have increased to }/ 
lesser degree while the number of students 1! 
the Technion and the Hebrew University hi 
increased by only some 50%. 

We have been unable in the course of th 
eight years of the State’s existence to achieve: 
speedy development of education above th 
elementary level. It is very clear that childret 
of the veteran Yishuv constitute the majority 
of the students attending secondary and higher 
institutions of learning. 

The Jewish Agency began providing scholar’ 
ships in order to enable gifted children amon 
the new immigrants, and in particular of thi 
Oriental communities, to continue their studie 
after completing their elementary education. 

This year we granted scholarships to upward 
of 3,000 children and, our budgetary plight not! 
withstanding, it is our intention to increase thi) 
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activity year by year. It not only promises to 
restore the balance between the veteran and 
new settlers but, in some measure, assists in bring- 
ing forth future leaders from among the new 
immigrants. 

Vocational training at present constitutes the 
greatest lag in the education of the immigrants. 
The difference between a man without any voca- 
tion and between a person with a trade is not 
solely social. A vocation gives a man not only 
security as far as his earning capacity is con- 
cerned, it also gives him self-confidence, enabling 
him to become more speedily absorbed and root- 
ed in the country while assisting the country 
to utilize to the maximum its production poten- 
tial. All important work that has been done 
in vocational training schools and courses has so 
far touched only a very small section of the 
new immigrant population. 

A great advance has taken place in the intel- 
lectual standards of the young generation, but 
there is not sufficient progress in their technical 
standards. I estimate that about 70% of the 
young people from among the new immigrants 
are still without any vocational training. I am 
convinced that we shall begin investing addi- 
tional forces and means for the extension of 
vocational training only when we recognize the 
facts as they really are, and begin to understand 
that there exists the real danger that the future 
generation from among the new immigrants 
may only slightly improve upon the technical 
standards of their fathers. 

And now a few words on some aspects of 
immigrant absorption. 


] BELIEVE that the greatest achievements have 

taken place in the medical sphere. The situa- 
tion in this respect is generally satisfactory. No 
one dreamed that within eight years we would 
reach such a good situation in regard to public 
health. The death rate is low. There are no 
epidemics. The position with regard to hospital- 
ization is nearly satisfactory. The danger of the 
extension of tuberculosis has passed and there 
has been a complete eradication of skin and 
eye diseases. 

These are great achievements, At the last 
Congress we were still talking of a high infant 
mortality rate in the ma’abarot. We had then 
an infant mortality of 140 per 1,000. This has 
now dropped to 32. This rate is low, even com- 
pared with advanced countries. Then we spoke 
of an increased number of cases of tuberculosis 
but in the course of the intervening years we 
have been able to close down several hospitals 
for tuberculosis. 

The wonderful contribution that Malben has 
made towards the conquest of this disease by 
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curing upwards of 4,000 immigrants must be 
specially mentioned from this platform. 

There was a lot of talk then about trachoma 
and of ringworm. There is no vestige of this dis- 
ease in the country at present. 

And if here and there difficulties arise in 
obtaining physicians and nurses for distant local- 
ities, and even if there is insufficient hospitaliza- 
tion in certain districts of the country, particu- 
larly in the Negev, still a solution for all these- 
difficulties is within sight. 

I shall not enter into detail about the treat- 
ment of social cases which arrived with the mass 
immigration to this country. More than ten per 
cent of the immigrants were stricken with 
chronic diseases or were aged or widows or incap- 
acitated, and special arrangements had to be 
made for their rehabilitation. 

During the period of the last Congress we 
were still looking after some 20,000 such persons. 
Their number has now dropped to 2,000. We 
hope that within one year we shall be able to 
absorb these too in small businesses and in shel- 
tered workshops. 

In this respect too a word of appreciation to 
Malben. Upwards of 5,000 old people have been 
housed in old-age homes and about 5,000 “hard 
core” cases have been taken care of in construc- 
tive enterprises organized in collaboration with 
us. 
The process of the ingathering of the exiles 
and their welding together requires an atmos- 
phere of immigrant absorption in this country. 
Not always has such an atmosphere existed. 
There has, however, been some volunteering 
from the veteran Yishuv to assist the new immi- 
grants. During the past year in particular hun- 
dreds of members of the Moshavim and Kib- 
butzim have gone out as instructors to the new 
settlements and thereby altered the face of these 
villages. There has been volunteering also from 
the women’s organizations. On the other hand, 
however, we have witnessed considerable diffi- 
culty in the case of teachers and physicians. 

Education towards common basic values is 
a sine qua non for the fusion of the immigrant 
communities. We shall be able to become a 
people only if these values are dear to us.. There 
will be no fusion of the communities if in one 
community the child is the center of the family 
and in another community the child is only an 
object for exploitation and is completely neg- 
lected. There can be no fusion of communities, 
if in one community the safeguarding of the 
mother’s health is regarded as a holy task for 
the family as a whole, while in another com- 
munity her status continues to be degraded, as in 
the most backward countries. 
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Only when the country and its defense, the 
Hebrew language and culture, the Jewish family 
with the mother and child at its center will be 
dear to Israel in the same measure, shall we 
become one people. 


There is always the danger that the veteran 
Yishuv and those whose daily work it is to look 
after new immigrants will regard the new immi- 
grant as an object for continuous care instead 
of arousing in him the desire to make his own 
arrangements and for communal upbuilding. 

Local individual organization in itself requires 
a high degree of social responsibility. The under- 
standing that the individual is responsible not 
only for himself and for his family, but also for 
his village and for his district, is spreading in 
ever increasing measure among the new immi- 
grants. 

Our task must be to assist and not to “manage.” 

This development towards social and organi- 
zational independence for the new immigrant 
settlements is most encouraging. The road ahead 
is long, but by developing the educational and 
social services we shall be able to help. 


] Must now say a few words about immigration 
from the West. 

Only 5% of the total number of immigrants 
came from the free countries; from Western 
Europe, from North and South America. Be- 
tween one and two thousand a year. For years 
we have been told that if only we are able to 
improve conditions of absorption for these immi- 
grants, immigration would increase appreciably. 
We have endeavored to bring about improve- 
ments in so far as we have been able. 

Special housing schemes have been set up, 
funds have been established for special loans, 
larger dwellings have been erected and Ulpanim 
have been established for the teaching of Hebrew 
to these immigrants. 


Possibly through such special absorption ar- 
rangements we have averted the danger of some 
of these immigrants returning to their countries 
of origin. Possibly some have been attracted by 
the special atmosphere in hostels and Ulpanim. 
Nonetheless there has been almost no increase 
in the number of immigrants. 

It is said that we have not done enough, that 
we should have built better and cheaper homes, 
that we should have granted loans on more favor- 
able terms and should have drawn up more 
detailed plans. 

It is not easy to decide how much one is per- 
mitted to spend on special arrangements for 
Western immigration during a period of mass 
immigration from other countries. Not through 
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economic arrangements alone shall we be able 
to attract immigration from these countries, 

People from the West will not immigrate be. 
cause of economic conditions in Israel, but in 
most cases despite the conditions; the attractive 
power of Israel at this period lies in the tasks 
which face it. Security, tension, the social tasks, 
the rise of a new culture, the building of new 
settlements and of new towns, have within them 
attractive power for those who have their hearts 
in the upbuilding of the country. 

If the difficulties in Israel and the mission of 





our State hold no charm for the young people | 


in the free countries of the Diaspora, then eco- 
nomic facilities will hold no attraction for them, 
One must, however, combine these two factors. 

One must kindle in the hearts of the young 
people of the West the desire to join personally 
the builders of this country and to share their 
burden as well as their achievements. 

At the same time, however, one must give 
ear to their special needs and do everything pos- 
sible to see that they are met. It would very 
likely be possible to nurture that willingness to 


immigrate if we organize people in groups for | 


common creativity and a common social life in 
all its forms. In small collectives the active 
members have a greater influence on the hesitant, 

There are no ready-made recipes, and, obvi- 
ously, we in Israel cannot have the last word in 
the question of organizing such groups in coun- 
tries abroad. 


— 


Wirnin the framework of a general survey it | 


is difficult to render complete justice to this 
great and unique enterprise which has been en- 
trusted to us for the last 21 years, namely, 
Youth Aliya. 

In 1936, the late Henrietta Szold said at a 
convention of Youth Aliya instructors, “I hope 
the day will come when Youth Aliya will absorb 
not only orphans and children arriving without 
their parents, but also the children of this coun- 
try.” Part of Henrietta Szold’s dream has been 
realized. Over 70,000 children have been 
brought up under the aegis of this laudible 
enterprise. Dozens of settlements have been built 
by its wards and during the period between the 
last and the present Congress, new ways and 
means have been found for its expansion. 

21,000 children have been absorbed by Youth 
Aliya since the last Congress, and now some 
12,500 children from 67 countries are under its 
full or partial care. We are spending over IL 8 
millions this year on Youth Aliya. I only hope 
that after what I have said on questions of educa- 
tion, I shall not have to apologize for this 
expenditure. 
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Since the establishment of the State, we have 
grappled with the problem of how to absorb 
more children at less expense. How can we, 
together with the labor settlements, increase 
absorption, without having recourse to additional 
institutions which incur such large expenditure? 
We have not been able to find the way. 

Besides, the religious character of many of 
the new immigrants and the scarcity of well- 
established religious settlements in the country 
have forced us to absorbing more children in 
educational institutions, at a higher expense. 
There may still be latent, unexploited absorptive 
capacity in the labor settlements but the immi- 
grant children are not necessarily adaptable to 
these settlements. 

It is clear to all of us that the Youth Aliya 
enterprise cannot be based generally on educa- 
tion in the institutions. Even a very rich people 
cannot afford to educate an appreciable number 
of its children in this way, and the need to 
educate children in institutions may limit the 
scope of the enterprise. 

During the past few years, new attempts have 
been made to expand Youth Aliya to include 
children who need not live in its boarding insti- 
tutions but can return to their families after 
their hours of study. Agricultural farms and 
vocational training centers in the vicinity of 
immigrant towns have been established in col- 
laboration with other institutions. The number 
of trainees in such centers still falls short of 
a thousand, but we are hopeful that this enter- 
prise will be extended. 

Youth Aliya has also thrown open its gates to 
age groups so far outside its scope, particularly 
to young people over the age of 16 who arrived 
in Israel without education and may fail in their 
initial steps in this country. We have endeavored 
to direct groups of such young immigrants for 
absorption in the settlements, and 25 nuclei have 
gone over to the older communal settlements 
in order to receive their training there. 

All these new experiments may be defined as 
educational gropings. The constant watch for 
the creation of additional educational facilities, 
for those who have been prevented from receiv- 
ing an education in their countries of origin, is 
at the forefront of all our efforts. 

Youth Aliya has succeeded in rallying many 
faithful friends, among the non-Jews as well as 
Jews. It is natural that the Jewish woman 
throughout the world regards this enterprise as 
her special province, and women’s organizations, 
headed by Hadassah in the United States, have 
continued to give proof of their devotion to 
this enterprise during the past few years. 

The Jewish Agency, it is true, is responsible 
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for this esssential educational enterprise in the 
country. But more or less half of the expendi- 
ture is covered by Youth Aliya devotees through- 
out the world. 

There is no other absorption enterprise in the 
country in which so much attention is paid both 
to the social aspect and to the individual as 
Youth Aliya. There is no educational enterprise 
that promises so much for the country. With 
the waves of immigration from backward coun- 
tries, there is no educational enterprise of such 
vital importance. 

The success of our absorption activities is 
usually measured by their success in directing 
new immigrants to agricultural settlements. We 
have always regarded agricultural settlements as 
the crown of the activities of the Zionist Move- 
ment. 

40,000 families have been added to the agri- 
cultural settlements since the establishment of 
the State, 31,000 of them in the new settlements 
founded since the establishment of the State, 
5,000 in the expansion of the older settlements, 
and 4,000 in private agriculture and in perma- 
nent work in citrus growth. This constitutes 
27% of the new immigrants apart from Youth 
Aliya children working in agriculture. 

The new immigrants are the builders of Jewish 
agriculture; they are in the forefront of the 
settlers of the Negev and the Galilee. Possibly 
they are not chalutzim according to the classical 
conception of the term, but in fact they carry 
out pioneering tasks, and without them one 
cannot imagine the settlement of the hill regions 
and the revival of the wastelands. 


GINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT of the State, 378 

new settlements have been established and 
125 of them since the last Congress, without 
taking into account expansions of existing settle- 
ments. | 

Sixty per cent of the agricultural population 
of the country is under the care of the Jewish 
Agency; in other words, 60% have not yet 
received their investment capital, making it pos- 
sible for them to subsist on their own produc- 
tion and fully to exploit their own land. 

The period between the two Congresses is 
characterized by the following five basic 
features: 

A. The new settlements founded between the 
establishment of the State and the last Congress 
have increased their production fivefold; 59 
settlements will this year reach economic inde- 
pendence and will no longer be dependent on the 
subventions of the Jewish Agency. 

B. We have begun the implementation of the 
regional settlement plans at Lachish and the 
Ta’anachim zones. 
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products previously imported are now grown 
locally: our crops include cotton, sugar, flax, 


groundnuts, etc. 


YEAR ago, we began regional settlements at 

Lachish, and the 17 settlements founded in 
this region in the last 10 months are generally 
planned on the basis of field crops. 

The Lachish region, extending from the Jor- 
dan border in the Hebron hill region down to 
the Gaza strip, is the central settlement enter- 
prise of the past year. 

A few months ago we began work in a 
second area—the Ta’anachim region, where 
along the Jenin border zone seven settlements 
have already been established. 

This new regional settlement activity is based 
on combining agricultural production with 
local industry. The region will constitute one 
combined agricultural-industrial-economic unit. 

From the social point of view, too, the regional 
settlement scheme makes it possible to develop 
more concentrated and efficient services. One 
center concentrates services for a number of 
settlements: a clinic, a school for older children, 
a supply center, a tractor station, etc. 

Another thought was with us when we em- 
barked upon this regional settlement plan. 
Among the six to eight settlements benefiting 
from one service center, there must also be 
settlements for Israel youth. The daily meeting 
of Israel youth with immigrant families in one 
and the same center, benefiting from common 
services and common security measures, will 
serve as an educational factor tending to the 
fusion of the communities. 

We are not yet in a position to evaluate this 
experiment in regional settlement; only ten 
months have elapsed since we commenced this 
type of work, but we feel sure that the foun- 
dations of a useful and healthy type of regional 
settlement have been laid. 


AAND now a few words on water schemes. 

Eight months ago the Yarkon-Negev pipe- 
line was completed. All the setttlements in the 
Lachish region are based on the water supplied 
through this line, and our 60 settlements in the 
Negev will reach their economic consolidation 
with the assistance of the Yarkon water. 

We are endeavoring to arrive at the maximum 
utilization of our limited water resources in 
three ways: by scores of local borings, by storing 
water in reservoirs, four of which have been 
completed during this period, and by bringing 
water from springs and rivers over long distances. 

One-third of all the investments of the Jewish 
Agency in settlement work is devoted to water, 
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and that in addition to the large-scale invest- 
ment of the Government. 

I shall not enter here into further details 
about settlement activity, nor dwell at length 
on the activities of the Jewish National Fund 
in the preparation of land for agricultural cul- 
tivation, nor on the settlement of the middle 
classes which embraces at present some 2,000 
families under our care. Nor will I speak about 
the tens of thousands of auxiliary farms in the 
immigrant quarters. 


[ Must say a word, however, about the border 
settlements. 

We give this name to any settlement situated 
in the frontier regions, or situated in any zone 
with no other Jewish settlement intervening 
between it and the frontier. There are over 300 
such settlements, more than 200 founded since 
the establishment of the State and under 
our care. Over half these villages are in fact 
border settlements. Since 1951 we have experi- 
enced almost no period free from infiltration, 
robbery or murder, when there was no necessity 
to keep constant watch. 

Now what could we do in order to alleviate 
the lot of the settler? We could lay down roads, 
making possible free communication, the build- 
ing of fences, electricity, telephones, food sup- 
ply, shelters and trenches, providing some sort 
of security in time of attack. 

Every year appreciable sums have been in- 
vested for this purpose. This year the Jewish 
Agency alone has spent the sum of IL. 10 million 
for this purpose, and a large part went for the 
building of shelters in the border regions. It is 
for the Government to complete these instal- 
lations. 

If the Jewish people is in duty bound to 
extend assistance and encouragement in any 
direction, it is to these border settlements. 

If we were in the position to spend on elec- 
tricity and shelters not the sum of IL. 10 million 
but, say, IL. 20 million, our conscience would 
be much clearer. 

Visit these settlements on the Gaza border, 
and see the Israeli youth and the young immi- 
grants building their homes and bringing up 
their children at a distance of several hundred 
meters from the enemy. At times, when you 
are faced with difficult financial problems in this 
sphere, you are led to think that if the Jewish 
people had known about these things they would 
reply to our call differently than they do. 

I hope that the delegates to the Congress who 
have come from abroad will see these settlements 
and then I feel sure they will ao longer be 
oblivious to them. 
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A Report from the Zionist Congress 


by Mendel Kohansky 


hg IS ALL OVER but the complaining. The dele- 

gates have gone home or are still traveling 
through the country trying to see as much as 
possible in the few remaining days of their stay; 
the white-and-blue bunting has been removed 
from the Binyanei Ha’Umah and the unfinished 
structure again gapes with dark holes which will 
in the future be windows... The 24th Zionist 
Congress closed after fifteen days of deliberation. 
Was it a “difficult but good Congress” as the 
late Leo Motzkin used to say in his closing 
speeches, or was it only a difficult one? As usual 
the opinions are divided, and this writer aspires 
merely to give the impressions gathered from 
attending sessions, speaking with delegates and 
reading the Israeli press. 


One striking impression is the relative indif- 
ference with which the people of Israel have 
received the deliberations of the parliament of 
World Zionism. Except for the opening session, 
there was never a full gallery and there was never 
any waiting at the window where they passed 
out guest tickets. Occasionally, a group of 
school children under the supervision of a teacher 
would troop in, but after a few minutes the 
youngsters were found outside the building danc- 
ing the hora, while inside the speeches droned on, 
and the weary simultaneous translators con- 
tinued their freewheeling interpretation of 
Congress oratory. Among the visitors guests 
from abroad predominated, while Jerusalemites 
went on with their daily pursuits, and near-by 
Tel-Aviv was busy following Danny Kaye 
through the streets and enjoying his uninhibited 
clowning. Even the newspapers devoted rela- 
tively little space to the Congress, and the 
general editorial tone smacked of indifference. 
The delegates from abroad felt it, and Dr. 
Nahum Goldmann gave expression to their 
feelings when he was winding up the debate. 


One could immediately recognize an Ameri- 
can delegate by his frustrated look and endless 
pacing through the enormous, drafty lobbies 
of the Binyanei Ha’Umah, when not sitting in 
the buffet, where poor food was served at prices 
which must have been set with an eye to an 
American wallet. More than other groups, the 
American delegation felt left out, in spite of its 
size and its weight as the chief provider of 
funds. The constant complaint was that all 
decisions were made in smoke-filled rooms, while 
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the plenary sessions served mostly as endurance | 
contests in oratory. 


The frustration of the American delegates | 
was also caused by the keynote address of Dr | 
Nahum Goldmann which will probably | 
known in the history of Zionism as the “‘kiss of } 
death speech.” There was nothing new in what 
Dr. Goldmann said; he had said it a number of 
times in the United States; but from the plat. 
form of the Congress his pessimistic analysis of 
the state of American Jewry, his description of 
magnificent public buildings, the impressive 
facades behind which there was emptiness, made 
a devastating impression. Dr. Goldmann warned 
the Congress against illusions as to the future 
of the five-and-a-half-million community which 
lives in the danger of mitat neshika (“death by | 
a kiss”), a peaceful assimilation greater than any | 
in the history of the Diaspora. Some of the 
American delegates, notably the ladies of Ha- | 
dassah, attempted a rebuttal but the argument: | 
were pale and made no impression. 


And yet, with all the pessimistic evaluation of | 
the American Diaspora, no clarion call for aliya | 
from the Western Hemisphere came from the | 
platform of the Congress. Even Ben-Gurion, | 
who in the past had many times thundered both | 
in Israel and in the United States, “Give us your 
sons and daughters,” was notably restrained, and 
while he, too, sounded the alarm about the giant 
strides of assimilation in the New World, he laid 
stress on Hebrew education in the Diaspora, and | 
used such euphemistic expressions as “personal | 
obligations” or “hope for Messianic redemption” 
instead of calling on American Jews to come | 
to Israel. A pessimistic note about aliyah from 
the United States was sounded by Hayim Shurer, 
the editor of ““Davar,” who in the past two years 
had the unique opportunity of visiting both the 
United States and the Soviet Union. He pointed 
out that within one month 363 immigrants 
came to Israel from behind the Iron Curtain, 
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with all the restrictions imposed by the local | 
governments against emigration while only 8 | 
immigrants came from the free United States. | 


On the whole it seemed that the matter of aliyah 
from the United States was treated as a subject 
one does not speak of in polite company, like 
sex in Victorian England. 

In general, as the Jerusalem Post pointed out 
editorially, the 24th Congress was Diaspora 
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oriented, i.e., made peace with the idea that the 
Diaspora will not be liquidated, at least not in 
our time, that Jews will continue to live in free 
countries, with only a token immigration com- 
ing from these, and that the immediate task of 
the Zionist Organization with regard to Jewish 
life in those countries was to strengthen Hebrew 
education and the ideological ties with Israel. 

Dr. Goldmann, who emerged at the Congress 
as the undisputed leader and spokesman of World 
Zionism, made an attempt at putting forth 
ideological principles of Zionism in the post- 
State era. However, those who expected some- 
thing new were sorely disappointed. What he 
actually arrived at had been formulated many 
decades ago when the State of Israel was only a 
gleam in a Zionist’s eye, namely, that the State 
is not an end but a means, and the end is the 
survival of the Jewish people everywhere, in all 
lands of the Dispersion. The Ingathering of 
Exiles appeared to be the stepchild of the 
Congress. 


J\Monc THE soLw achievements of the Zionist 

parliament were the structural changes 
which were suggested by Dr. Goldmann and 
almost unanimously accepted. Foremost among 
them was the principle of territorial federations 
—for many years a controversial issue. It seems 
that in the past several years the edge of party 
differences outside of Israel wore off to the point 
where all groups now find it possible to sit to- 
gether and cooperate over a wide area of Zionist 
interest. In some countries, notably in England, 
territorial federations have been successfully in 
existence for some time, which provided a telling 
argument in favor of such supra-party bodies. 
The resolution on territorial federations did not 
specify in what manner unaffiliated Zionists 
would be admitted, leaving it to the Actions 
Committee to find a formula. The same applies 
to the manner in which non-Zionists will find 
a place in the Agency Executive. 

Another structural change which actually 
was not decided upon formally—but again seem- 
ed to have been generally accepted—was the abo- 
lition of the obsolete institution of the shekel. 
This sacred cow of Zionism which in post-war 
years had clearly lost its value, leading to all 
kinds of abuses, found little support among the 
delegates, and it was left to the Actions Commit- 
tee to lay it to rest in the museum of Zionism, 
while another form of Zionist identification will 
have to be found before the next Congress. 

On the debit side is the failure of the Congress 
to bring about the unification of the Keren Ka- 
yemet and Keren Hayesod, despite the objections 
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of a considerable number of delegates who found 
the existence of separate funds a waste of money 
and manpower, as well as a cause of confusion 
among Zionists and friends of Israel. It was here 
that vested interests skillfully played their hand, 
being well represented in the Finance Committee 
which was actually the deciding body. 


The bitter quarrelling over who should be the 
chairman in New York during Dr. Goldmann’s 
half-yearly stay in Israel, did not mar the general 
satisfaction over the admission of new blood to 
the top executive body. The election of Abra- 
ham Harman, the brilliant young diplomat, to 
head the department of information, was con- 
sidered by many to be the most solid achieve- 
ment of the Congress. The universally liked and 
respected Abe Harman, who performed so well 
first as head of the Israel Information Bureau 
and later as Consul General in New York, will 
be in charge of information and public relations 
of the Jewish Agency. 


There was one moment at the Congress when 
suddenly all bickering was forgotten, all party 
differences faded away and vested interests re- 
ceded into the background. That was on the 
afternoon when all the delegates went in busses 
to the settlement Shadmot Shazif, south of 
Beersheba, within rifle shot from the Egyptian 
border, to see the young people of Nahal at 
work. Dr. Herman Seidel of Baltimore later 
acted as spokesman for the delegates when he 
related from the platform of the Congress his 
impressions of the young people he saw go about 
their duties of building and fortifying the settle- 
ment of the Congress. The universally liked and 
had been an inspiring experience, and the con- 
trast between the matter-of-fact settlers and 
the speechmakers at the Congress was too strik- 
ing for anyone present to miss. However, an- 
other truth was also in the mind of everyone, 
namely, that it was the Zionist Congress, the 
succession of Zionist Congresses and the people 
making up the body of delegates, who had 
brought about the existence of all the settle- 
ments, who had prepared the ground and given 
the boys and girls of Nahal the means with which 
to build their fortress-settlement. And even the 
longest and emptiest speech, even the bitterest 
quarrel over who should be chairman, could not 
obscure this fact. 
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JEWIsH FRONT 


The Stories of Jacob Picard 


by Ludwig Lewisohn 


veo IMMEDIATELY upon the National- 

Socialist seizure of power in 1933, German 
publishers, under threats all the more brutal 
because they had not yet been legalized, were 
forced to discontinue their printing and selling 
of books by Jewish writers and to break their 
contracts with the Jewish authors on their lists. 
Publishing houses in Jewish hands were taken 
over and Nazi managers installed. It is only fair 
to record that not a few Gentile publishing houses 
with long and honorable business records took 
these enforced measures with reluctance and 
with shame. But defiance of a police state means 
not only ruin but physical liquidation. Hence 
the Jewish writers of Germany found themselves 
silenced and Jewish readers unable to buy books 
by even the most equivocally of remotely Jew- 
ish authors. 


To measure the significance of these circum- 
stances one must remember that German speak- 
ing and German reading Jewry was probably 
the most literate group of people in history. The 
Juedischer Verlag (Jewish Publishing House) of 
Berlin was a prosperous business and its pros- 
perity was due not least to a series of massive 
scholarly enterprises which were easily absorbed 
by Jewish subscribers. Among these were the 
magnificent German version of the Babylonian 
Talmud by Lazarus Goldschmied, the five volume 
Juedisches Lexicon and the ten volume set of 
Dubnow’s Weltgeschichte des juedischen Volkes 
(“World History of the Jewish People’). 


The Juedischer Verlag continued, of course, to 
function until the final destruction of the Jewish 
community of Germany in November 1938. 
Meanwhile new Jewish publishing enterprises 
arose. Two of them are and will remain histor- 
ically memorable; the distinguished house found- 
ed by Salman Schocken and a Jewish Book Club 
under the name of Juedische Buchvereinigung or 
“Association for the Jewish Book.” The Schocken 
records are, of course, safe, even though, alas, 
the parallel American enterprise failed. The 
history of the Jewish Book Club remains to be 





This is the introduction to a collection of Jacob Picard’s 
stories translated from the German by Ludwig Lewisohn and 
to be published by the Jewish Publication Society in the near 
future under the title, “The Marked One and Other Stories.” 
The translation—and the introduction—was Dr. Lewisohn’s 
last creative work. We print the introduction by permission 
of Mrs. Lewisohn, Dr. Picard, and the Jewish Publication Society. 


written. This club sought to give its circle of | 


readers works less scholarly and less stringent in 
their demands than either the Juedischer Verlag 
or Schocken. Yet sound enough scholarly works 
such as Arthur Eloesser’s Vom Ghetto nach 


Europa, a literary history of Jews during the 


liberalistic era, were written for the Club, as 
well as some far from ephemeral works of the 
creative imagination. It is one of the latter, 


perhaps the most distinguished of all, which | 


is herewith presented to readers of English. 


Jacob Picard, born in a South German village | 


in 1883, may be said to be as a story-teller, as 


a writer of fiction, a product of the National- | 


Socialist catastrophe, although some of these 


stories were already written as early as in the | 


twenties. A singularly sensitive and delicate 
spirit, he had been in more normal times pri- 
marily a lyrical poet. He had written some 
criticism; he had practised law. But for his 
special village origin and past he might well, like 
the majority of Jewish writers in Germany, have 
been totally absorbed in the surrounding culture; 
he might well, like Georg Hermann of Berlin 
or like Schnitzler in Professor Bernhardi and 
Der Weg ins Freie have written of the sophisti- 
cated Jews of the great cities who were, almost 
by definition, disappearing as Jews. But tena- 
cious memories and profound loyalties, memories 
and loyalties sharpened almost unendurably by 
the catastrophe of 1933, caused him to seek 
by imaginative recreation to save, to preserve, 
to commemorate a phase of Jewish life in West- 
ern Europe that might but for him have fallen 
into oblivion. 


It was doubtless his brooding, poetic temper, 
his Jewish attachment to the South German 
earth, that caused him to linger where he had 
so many more roots than the urbanized Jews. 
He did not seek to escape until 1940 when fleeing 
by way of the East, he finally made his way to 
America. But in—of all historic times and sea- 
sons—November, 1938, that accursed month 
of final terror and destruction, he sent me his 
volume of novelettes and short stories published 
two years earlier by the Jewish Book Club and 
called originally Der Gezeichnete, the ‘“‘marked” 
man, marked and destined to a peculiar fate 
(included in this volume as ‘“The Marked Man”) 
and other Jewish stories of a century. 
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I saw at once, a thing not difficult to see, that 
here was both a work and a document of singular 
preciousness and significance. As examples of 
the art of fiction these novelettes and stories 
represent an authentic narrative mood and 
rhythm. They may be said to belong to the 
kind of narrative practiced by the great Swiss 
story-teller, Gottfried Keller. This type of 
narrative is meditative rather than dramatic; it 
is freighted with deep historic and spiritual 
implications; it creates the patina of beauty and 
historicity without effort. For a parallel in Eng- 
lish one has to go to the best stories of Hawthorne 
and to the more memory-laden stories of Henry 
James. 


UT WHAT at once excited me more than the 

beautiful art of these stories was the circum- 
stance that here in this small volume there was 
saved an almost unknown section of Jewish life, 
unknown, almost unsuspected, the life and his- 
tory of the village Jews of Southern and South- 
Western Germany. Who were these Jews? Who 
were the members of that German Jewish com- 
munity who were left for Hitler to destroy or 
drive forth? They were the descendants of the 
remnants left by the massacres of the Crusades, 
left by the even fiercer massacres of the four- 
teenth century when the Black Death, the 
bubonic plague, swept over Europe and deci- 
mated its peoples and when we, the Jews, were 
accused of causing the pestilence by poisoning 
the wells and were burnt at the stake—the whole 
community of Strassburg, for instance, to the 
number of two thousand souls on their cemetery, 
their kever Avot—and when, by the same token, 


all debts owed to Jews by the gentry and nobility 


of the Holy Roman Empire were wiped out. 
Casimir of Poland, called the Great, invited the 
remnants of the German Jews to his realm. They 
trekked East and took their Middle High Ger- 
man of Frankonian tinge with them, whence 
arose the Yiddish language and Yiddish literature. 

Those who did not flee, tiny communities, 


fragments of fragments, remained in the towns 


and villages of the German speaking lands and 
from these descended both the illustrious modern 
communities of Berlin and Frankfurt-am-Main 
and those villagers in the South and West whom 
Picard delineates. From the time of the Protes- 
tant Revolt on through several centuries perse- 
cution diminished; the relations between the 
village Jews and the peasantry became more and 
more humane; almost from the days of the 
French Revolution on Jews, too, owned and 
cultivated fields and farms, dealt in the produce 
of the land and, especially, in cattle and attained 
a security in fact and in feeling which was not 
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broken until the Hitler era. It is from the point 
of view of this new persecution that Picard 
writes. His stories are all retrospective and told 
under the aspect of this new, unheard of, unex- 
pected geserah. It is this that gives the tales, 
quietly as they are written, their immense poign- 
ancy, their touch of tragic grandeur. 


What is now to be emphasized is the character 
of the comunity which Picard delineates. All 
the world, even beyond the confines of Jewry, 
knows of the historic development of those Ger- 
man Jews who fled to the East of Europe and 
became so great, so populous and so expressive a 
community. Everyone knows, if only from the 
tales and novels of Peretz and Sholem Aleichem, 
or from the Hasidic evangels according to 
Martin Buber, or from such prose elegies as 
Abraham J. Heschel’s “The Earth is the Lord’s,” 
what that community of Eastern Jews was like. 
In the tentative rebirth of Jewish knowledge and 
of Jewish commitment which is taking place, 
everyone knows Sholem Aleichem’s Krasielevke 
and its people, everyone knows that in Berdichev 
dwelt the Rabbi Levi Yitzchak. No one thought 
upon these German communities, which were the 
parent communities of those great and famous 
Eastern ones. German Jews were identified with 
either the assimilationists alone or with the emi- 
nent equivocally Jewish scientists and poets of 
universal repute. No one remembered and few 
knew that in Germany, too, there had been and 
had survived a shtetl and an integrated holy 
community, that in Germany, too, until, as it 
were, the other day, there existed that strange 
Jewish community—different from all the other 
communities of men—a community which, de- 
spite its rogues, its misers, its oppressors of the 
poor,—was a redeemed community in that it 
acknowledged its obligation to live by God’s 
Law and feared, as Picard’s people were wont 
to say, the averah of any breach of that Law. 


The coloration of landscape, custom (min- 
hag), speech, was, of course different from that 
of the Eastern Jews. Picard’s villagers speak the 
local dialects of Baden, Wiirtenberg, the Black 
Forest, Alsace. Or else, they speak normal mod- 
ern High German learnt at school. What will 
strike contemporary readers as strangest is their 
pronunciation of Hebrew, of which they use 
a good deal. They did not share, of course, the 
East European phonetic changes of, let us say, 
Hebrew morah, fear, into Polish moirah or 
Lithuanian mereh, but said mauroh and by the 
same token tauroh, the dipthong au being equiv- 
alent of the English ow in now or brow. And 
I have carefully preserved this evidently very 
ancient pronunciation in my English text in 
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order to guard the savor and tonality of Picard’s 
narratives. 

This savor and this tonality are very distinc- 
tive. A legendary air belongs to these stories, 
even when they are of the earth earthy, even 
when they are broadly humorous, as “The Woo- 
er” and “The Fish.” Nor does this legendary air 
rob the characters of either edge or passion. It 
is achieved by the employment of historic memo- 
ry exercised at a given moment of time. These 
Jews, once more exposed at this late age to the 
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fires of persecution, remember what they are 
and what their fathers were and how they came 
through the centuries to be what they are ip 
this hour of the renewal of a tragic fate. Thus 
it is clear that in this handful of stories Jacob 
Picard has strongly, tenderly, beautifully res. 
cued from a probable oblivion an entire com- 
munity of our people and has added this com- 
munity both to the realm of history and of the 


human imagination. Of how many books in all | 


literature can as much be said? 


The Embattled Textbook Publishers 


by James Rorty 


pe THE postwar decade the public schools 
have been almost continuously under fire 
from the right, and in these attacks, the attempts 
of conservative and patriotic pressure groups to 
make “progressive education” synonymous with 
subversion have been frequently coupled with 
the political censorship of school textbooks. 

On the surface the campaigns of Allen A. Zoll 
and other “‘sadists of freedom” as Luther Evans, 
former librarian of Congress, has characterized 
them, have been rather ineffective. A few school 
superintendents and principals have been dis- 
charged or forced to resign. A few school text- 
books have been banned by state or local author- 
ities. Like the librarians, the educators often 
fought back successfully with the support of 
liberal elements in their communities, and with 
the help of the teaching and publishing profes- 
sions, organized by the Defense Commission of 
the National Education Association and by the 
American Textbook Publishers’ Institute. 

No textbooks were burned. In 1955, after 
being under attack for over a decade, Frank 
Magruder’s American Government was still, as 
it had been during the twenties, the most widely 
used history text in American schools. 

As in the case of the librarians, however, both 
the schoolmen and the textbook publishers suf- 
fered a good deal more seriously than this would 
indicate. In hundreds of communities, timid 
school administrators preferred to appease their 
critics rather than risk their jobs in a public con- 
troversy. As for the textbook publishers obliged 
as they were, for practical reasons, to woo maxi- 
mum adoptions by tailoring their products to the 
attitudes and prejudices of widely differing com- 
munities urban and rural, in the South as well 


as the North, they too were anxious to avoid | 
trouble. As an experienced textbook editor has | 
written, there was already too much expedient | 


politics in the textbook business when, during the 
late forties, the arena was entered from the right 
by Allen A. Zoll’s National Council for Ameri- 
can Education, the Conference of American 


Small Business Organizations, the Minute Wo- | 


men, and the veterans organizations along with 
other conservative and patriotic pressure groups. 

In some communities, like Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, and Houston, Texas, where the school 
authorities were under intense and _pro- 
longed attack, all or most of these organ- 
izations became involved, along with local 
civic groups and individuals who, as_par- 
ents and citizens, felt that they had 
valid grievances, not especially political, against 
the administrative or teaching methods of their 
school systems. 


Usually, one of the counts | 








against the school superintendent or principal | 


was his selection of a history or science textbook : 


alleged to be slanted favorably toward socialism, 
collectivism, New Dealism, the Tennesee Valley 
Authority, the economic ideas of John Maynard 
Keynes or the progressive educational ideas of 
John Dewey. 


In the case of Zoll’s National Council, any | 


school textbook was denounced as dangerous if 


it described the American system of government | 


as a “democracy” rather than as a “republic” or 
if it referred to the American public school sys- 
tem as “free.” 

Actually, the chief purpose of the National 
Council for American Education—a name de- 
signed to approximate as closely as possible to 
the National Education Association— was to 
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give a new lease of life to a demagogue who had 
been repeatedly exposed and discredited in other 
areas of agitation and propaganda. An earlier 
Zoll organization, called American Patriots Inc. 
was included in the December, 1947 attorney 
general’s list of “totalitarian, fascist, communist 
or subversive organizations.” When facts from 
Zoll’s past were presented to Stanley High, Gene 
Tunney, and other reputable persons who had 
permitted themselves to be listed as “‘governors” 
of the National Council for American Educa- 
tion, they promptly resigned. 


Despite this exposure Zoll’s followers, and 
especially his pamphlet ‘Progressive Education 
increases Delinquency,” played an important role 
in the attack on the Pasadena schools which re- 
sulted in the ouster of the progressive educator 
Willard E. Goslin from his post as superinten- 
dent. 


More REPUTABLE in its sponsorship as well as 

more temperate in its activities was the 
Conference of Small Business Organizations. It 
published the short-lived Educational Reviewer 
edited by Mrs. Lucile Cardin Crain. Most of 
Mrs. Crain’s reviewers were conservative schol- 
ars who admitted their dislike of school and 
college textbooks that were in any way critical 
of the free enterprise system. Despite this 
acknowledged bias, they could be right on occa- 
sion as was proved when the Educational Re- 
viewer correctly identified John Somerville, au- 
thor of “Soviet Philosophy,” as a Communist 
apologist who had succeeded in infiltrating even 
conservatively edited reference books like Col- 
lier’s Encyclopedia. However, in the case of a 
review by Edna Lonigan of Magruder’s American 
Government the bias, manifested by elliptical 
quotations taken out of context, was flagrant. 
The review was picked up by the radio commen- 
tator Fulton Lewis Jr. and resulted in the subse- 
quent banning of the book in Houston, Texas, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and in the entire Georgia 
school system. 


Not all of the attacks on school textbooks 
have come from the right. Among the “‘sadists 
of freedom” was the Communist-controlled 
New York Teacher’s Union which, after object- 
ing when the Board of Education removed the 
Nation from New York school libraries, de- 
manded the scrapping or correction of some 
twenty-seven books containing passages about 
immigrant and minority groups to which it 
objected. In 1950 the City College chapter of 
the fellow-travelling “Young Progressives” ob- 
jected to the use as a textbook of Morison and 
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Commager’s The Growth of the American Re- 
public, alleging that it contained biased treat- 
ment of the Negro race. City College resisted 
this pressure, but in another city-supported 
college it succeeded: after protests by the Queens 
College chapter of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the history 
department, reluctantly and under direct orders 
of the administration, discontinued the use of 
the Morison and Commager text. 


In Houston, Texas, charges that subversive 
teaching materials were being used in the schools 
figured importantly in a long controversy cen- 
tering about the employment and eventual dis- 
charge of Dr. George W. Ebey as Deputy Super- 
intendent of Schools. In 1949 the Houston 
Board of Education banned the use of Magruder’s 
American Government, although it had been 
unanimously recommended by a textbook com- 
mittee of the Houston teachers. Four years 
later the school board again rejected the recom- 
mendation of the teachers, this time with re- 
spect to a handwriting text, although it was 
innocent of political content. 


At the request of the Houston teachers, the 
Defense Commission of the National Education 
Commission conducted a full scale investigation 
of the controversy. Concerning the struggle 
between the school board and the teachers, the 
investigating committee remarked in its report: 


“Much of the conflict over selection of text- 
book materials appeared to stem from the deeper 
community conflict between those of the ‘liber- 
al’ and ‘conservative persuasion.” Since the 
Board of Education is elected to represent the 
whole community, Board members should base 
their decisions regarding textbook selection on 
objective standards. They have an obligation to 
see that the schools are free to present the facts 
on a given issue. Only in this way can the Board 
keep the schools impartial and prevent their 
being used to promote the interests of one com- 
munity group at the expense of another. Other- 
wise, education in the community would de- 
generate into a mere process of indoctrination; 
and the schools, instead of serving as a force for 
unifying and developing the community, would 
become a constant source of conflict...” 


One of the most violently argued questions 
during the Houston school controversy was the 
use of UNESCO pamphlets as_ teaching 
materials. On this issue the local chapter of the 
Minute Women of America, Inc. campaigned 
vigorously, using as ammunition a discredited 
newsletter put out by the American Flag Com- 
mittee and reprints of an hysterical speech by 
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Congressman John T. Wood of Idaho entitled 
“The Greatest Subversive Plot in History—Re- 
port to the American People on UNESCO.” 
Allied with the Minute Women was a local 
broadcaster named Joe Worthy, who terrified 
credulous mothers by declaiming ““There is poi- 
son being taught in our schools. .. poison in the 
form of UNESCO... teaching away from love 
of country...away from love of flag.” As a 
result of this campaign Houston high school 
students were barred from participating in the 
annual United Nations essay contest. A similar 
campaign in Los Angeles brought about a similar 
prohibition, along with the withdrawal from 
school use of a UNESCO booklet. 


A\iTempts By super-patriot individuals and 

groups to censor teaching materials have not 
always succeeded; in fact more often than not 
the effect of such attempts has been a successful 
mobilization of the community in support of the 
school authorities. In Scarsdale, N.Y., a wealthy 
suburb of New York City, the would-be censor 
was a Committee of Ten, led by a New York in- 
vestment banker named Otto Dohrenwend and 
an Episcopalian clergyman, the Reverend Wil- 
liam C. Kernan, who previously had won acclaim 
as a liberal, anti-fascist opponent of Father 
Coughlin. The attack centered on the presence 
on the shelves of the school library of books by 
Howard Fast and Anna Louise Strong, both well- 
known pro-Communist writers, a sympathetic 
biography of Paul Robeson by Shirley Graham, 
and an anthology of American poetry compiled 
by Louis Untermyer. 


Mr. Dohrenwend had no trouble in showing 
that the first two were, as he had charged, 
“Communist apologists”’—with the result that 
the next morning eager students snapped up all 
available copies of their books. He found it less 
easy to counter the position of liberal members 
of the community whose views were later form- 
alized in a statement declaring that “We live in 
a democratic state. We are the inheritors of a 
tradition that has encouraged a dynamic devel- 
opment in our intellectual as well as our material 
life. That tradition has been based on a tolerance. 
that has not feared to permit independent 
thought. A state that fears to permit the expres- 
sion of views alternative to those held by the 
majority is a state that does not trust itself... 


“Any sensible person would agree that there 
are risks involved in allowing young persons 
relatively free access to a wide range of reading 
materials. Of course there are risks. But we 
believe there are greater risks in any alternative 
procedure. Surely we have not, as a people, lost 
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the courage to take the risks that are mecessary 
for the preservation of freedom.” 

The statement, which was subsequently pub- 
lished in the Scarsdale Inquirer, was signed by 
over eighty residents of Scarsdale, most of them 
stalwart Republicans. The list of signers prom- 
inent in industry, banking and government in- 
cluded Charles E. Wilson, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Harry E. Humphreys, Jr, 
president of the United States Rubber Company, 
Jacob Aronson, a vice president of the New York 
Central System, John M. Hancock, investment 
banker and atomic control expert, Allan Sproul, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, Alexander C. Nagle, President of the First 
National Bank of New York City, Sidney J. 
Weinberg, president of Goldman, Sachs and 
Company, investment bankers, and Arthur §. 
Meyer, retiring chairman of the New York 
Mediation Board. 

At a subsequent meeting of the School Board 
a committee appointed to look into the matter 
reported that “protection against subversive in- 
fluence can best be achieved by the positive 
approach of vigorous teaching, rather than by 
negative methods of repressive censorship. . . 
The latter ensures undue attention to the cen- 
sored items and substitutes fear for freedom of 
inquiry.” So ended Scarsdale’s Battle of the 
Books. 


ConTROVERsSIES IN other communities have 
terminated similarly. In Port Washington, 
N.Y., a Long Island suburb of New York, a 
lecture by Mrs. Lucile Cardin Crain, editor of 
the Educational Reviewer, was timed to precede 
by about a month a town election called to vote 
on a proposed school bond issue. Mrs. Crain’s 
lecture was entitled ‘Have Text Books Used in 
Our Schools Taken on a Pink Tinge?” Mrs. 
Crain made it clear that she thought practically 
all social and economic changes in this country 
subsequent to the election of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1932 had a tinge of “‘creeping collectiv- 
ism” and that textbooks which recorded these 
changes were correspondingly suspect. As in 
Scarsdale, the local paper, the Port Washington 
News, provided a forum in which Mrs. Crain’s 
views were discussed editorially and in letters to 
the editor, just as, a year before, the town had 
discussed the more extreme views of Allan A. 
Zoll. The progressives won the debate without 
much trouble, their victory being implicit in the 
result of the school bond election, at which the 
bond issue was adopted by a three to one vote. 
Between them, Zoll’s National Council for 
American Education and Mrs. Crain’s sponsor, 
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the Conference of Small Business Organizations 
(CASBO) ; provided much of the printed am- 
munition used by conservative and super-patri- 
otic pressure groups in their attempts to censor 
the selection of social science textbooks by school 
authorities. But a dozen other national organi- 
zations have utilized this literature along with 
their own in their attacks on what they call 
“progressivism” and “un - Americanism” in 
school textbooks and in the public school system 


in general. Among these are the American Edu- 


cation Association, publisher of Signposts: the 


' Guardians of American Education, organized by 


Major Augustin G. Rudd, with the initial pur- 
pose of combatting the books of Harold J. Rugg 


' and the Institute for Public Service—all with 
- offices in New York City; also the National 
_ Association of Pro-America of Seattle, Washing- 


ton, whose local members played an active role 
in the Pasadena school battle, and the Church 
League of America in Chicago whose executive 
secretary, a former advertising man named 
George Washington Robnett, is an inveterate 
foe of the National Education Association. 
None of these organizations has advocated 
book-burning and no school textbooks have been 


_ burned as a result of their activities, although in 


some cases substantial quantities of the criticized 
texts have been taken out of circulation. As 
privately supported agencies, organized to dis- 
seminate and make effective the views of their 
members, they are no more objectionable than 
any other pressure groups, including the Nation- 
al Education Association itself, as the N.E.A.’s 
Defense Commission has been careful to ac- 
knowledge. It is on the score of methods that 
these right-wing pressure groups have consti- 
tuted a threat to our American freedom to read 
and to teach. Lacking the power of the educa- 
tional bureaucrat in totalitarian countries they 
cannot hope to achieve the absolute censorship 
of education which converts history into un- 
history and persons into un-persons. But to the 
degree that they attempt to impose their political 
and economic views by unscrupulous propaganda 
and intimidating pressures which are incompat- 
ible with the Americanism they are ostensibly de- 
fending, they become foes of freedom and sabo- 
teurs of the democratic process. This in effect 
was the judgment expressed in the December, 
1950 report of the Selection Committee of the 
House on lobbying activities (the Buchanan 
Committee) in its discussion of the activities 
of CASBO. Said the committee: 

“What matters. ..is not that CASBO’s view- 
point is either broad or narrow but that it has 
gone to such lengths to put it into operation. 
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The long-run aim of this program is obvious, and 
this is nothing less than the establishment of 
CASBO’s philosophy as the standard of educa- 
tional orthodoxy in the schools of the nation. 


“We all agree, of course, that our textbooks 
should be American, that they should not be the 
vehicle for the propagation of obnoxious doc- 
trines. Yet the review of textbooks by self-ap- 
pointed experts, especially when undertaken 
under the aegis of an organization having a dis- 
tinct legislative axe to grind, smacks too much 
of the book-burning orgies of Nuremberg to be 
accepted by thoughtful Americans without 
foreboding and alarm. It suggests, too, that 
these reviewers profoundly distrust the integrity, 
good faith, and plain common sense of the school 
boards and teachers of the country. If these 
educators are so utterly naive and untrained as 
to need help from a lobbying organization in 
selecting proper classroom materials, then our 
educational system has decayed beyond all 
help. . .” 

The Committee declares that it rejects this 
proposition, and there is in fact no evidence of 
any such demoralization or subversive infiltra- 
tion in either the school system or, especially, in 
the textbook publishing business. Textbook 
publishers can exist and prosper only by serving 
their market and their market is the school and 
college system of a democracy which is commit- 
ted by its nature to the repudiation of any and 
all political, economic and educational ortho- 
doxies. 


LIKE OTHER Books, school textbooks in the 
social sciences tend to reflect the political 
climate of the period in which they are written; 
hence they can easily become politically as well 
as educationally obsolete. But no textbook is 
subversive or even vigorously controversial—not 
if the publisher and his editors can help it. Nor 
is it likely that any genuinely subversive text- 
book could survive the gauntlet of reviewers, 
state and local textbook selection committees, 
principals and teachers that it must run before 
it is adopted by a given school or school system. 
Textbook publishing is a relatively small busi- 
ness and highly competitive. Over fifty text- 
book publishers must divide an annual sales 
volume of about $100,000,000. To get his share 
of this modest total, each publisher goes to extra- 
ordinary lengths to make a given text acceptable 
to the largest common denominator of a national 
market. Textbook editors say privately and 
sometimes even in print that there is already 
far too much log-rolling, and too much nervous 
avoidance of offense to both majority and minor- 
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ity prejudice and sensitiveness in the textbook 
business. Textbooks in the social sciences, in- 
cluding the later editions of Professor Magruder’s 
celebrated book, tend to be gray rather than red, 
which is one of the reasons why good teachers 
insist on stocking the school library with more 
“controversial” volumes and using them for 
classroom discussion. 

As Professor John H. Haefner of the State 
University of Iowa has testified, “Most of us 
deplore the fact that in many schools the text- 
books are almost the sole instruments of instruc- 
tion and that too many teachers and students 
come to look upon them as infallible... The 
attacking groups start from the false assumption 
that indoctrination and education are the same 
and indistinguishable... They rarely inquire 
into the use made of the text, nor do they ever 
admit the possibility that classroom discussion 
may be aimed at challenging the interpretation 
of the text...” 

The effort of the textbook publishers is to find 
and assist textbook authors who do nof¢ consider 
themselves infallible, but are not thereby inhib- 
ited from selecting their facts and organizing 
them according to some scale of significance, 
even if this involves revealing their own opinions, 
prejudices and limitations. They do not attempt 
to give their students the “final verdict of his- 
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tory”—because they know that history is cop. 
stantly revising its verdicts. Such authors ar 
concerned with illumination rather than indo. 
trination. They are not easy to find, and as, 
well-known textbook editor has pointed out* the 
search is made measurably more difficult by the 
activities of Mr. Zoll and his ilk. 

“If our outstanding authors are stifled by cen. 
sorship,” writes Trevor K. Serviss, “and if they 


are not allowed to weigh the value of history, | 


others less qualified and less interested will do 


es 





so. We have but to look back a few brief year; 
to see what happened in Germany when tailored 
‘scientific history’ so-called was born.” 

We do not even have to look back a few years, 
We have only to look now beyond the Iron 
Curtain where the sadists of freedom have tri- 
umphed; where all education is indoctrination 
and it is treasonable to want it otherwise; where 
the shadow of the GPU agent falls across the | 
page of the historian as he writes; where truth’ 
is what serves the regime, and all history is an 
“Operation Rewrite” in which people and events | 
wax and wane, appear and disappear. 

It has not happened here and it is not likely ) 
happen. 


' 


* Trevor K. Serviss, Assistant Editor-in-Chief, DC! 
Heath and Company, in “Freedom to Learn: Censorship ia| 
Learning Materials,” Social Education, February, 1953. 


of Snuff 





(A Story) 


by Avraham Reisin 


se ARE five shuls in the little village of 
Konivke, but the “Little Bes-Medresh” is 
the most important. For in it prays the town’s 
first citizen—Reb Yakov Sinkess. The towns- 
people estimate his worth at 200,000 rubles, 
though he really has only 100,000. But even a 
quarter of that sum would have been enough 
for Konivke to let him play a leading part. 

All the worthy burghers, therefore, pray in 
the “Little Bes-Medresh”. And so do the local 
luminaries—the rabbi, the ritual slaughterer, the 
tax-collector, and a few other leaders who have 
served the community for the last ten years. 

Among these fine people the children’s 
teacher, Grunem, also prays. He is a sort of 
fifth wheel to a wagon. Oppressed from his 
childhood days, he never has the courage to join 
the conversations after the shabbes service, 
where the discussion leader is the rich Reb 
Yakov. Grunem doesn’t even dare incline 


? 

j 
his head or bend an ear to listen. He stands | 
far off and swallows every word coming! 
from the rich man’s mouth. And how Yakov 
Sinkess likes to talk! 


Now he tells how Prince Zapski (to whom! 
he’s closely attached and visits almost every 
week) thinks well of Jews. Then he goes on to 
the stock-market and to a description of when 
the Russian ruble rises and when it falls. (Gru- 
nem can’t begin to understand! He knows that 
a ruble is always a ruble, or so it seems to him/ 
He wants to ask, but he dares not.) Sinkes 
continues with his latest journey to Koenigsberg 
where he dispatched a shipment of lumber; hov 
he befriended a Polish priest on the return trip, 
debated religion and was victorious... And ?\ 
thousand other tales which only a rich mat! 
can tell—a rich man who conducts his busines! 
with firmness and for whom nothing is to 


difficult. 
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Grunem would give half his life for just one 
word with Reb Yakov. He would be thrilled. 
But he never makes the attempt. Yakov’s aris- 
tocratic appearance, his tall stature, his imposing 
stomach somehow keep Grunem away. The clear, 
full face, the stern visage, throw the teacher 
into a fright. He wonders at the slaughterer’s 
courage—how at times he stands so close to the 
rich man and adds something to the conversa- 
tion. “One must have,” Grunem thinks, “the 
heart of a slaughterer to do what he does... 
I can’t...” 

Grunem, who has attended the “Little Bes- 
Medresh” for almost fifteen years, has never 
spoken to the rich man. He never had cause, 
and never thought of it. When? How? Only 
if Grunem himself were to become wealthy. 
But where do riches come from? From young 
pupils? 

Lately Grunem has started thinking about a 
chat with the rich man. Not just a chat, but 
rather an actual conversation. 

The idea of the talk sends Grunem’s blood 
flowing to his face. His heart pounds like the 
heart of an armed robber before a murder. No 
joke! He really must speak seriously with Reb 
Yakov. Grunem wants the wealthy man’s 
grandchild as his pupil. The boy could start 
school at summer-time. 

Asking for a pupil is nothing new for Gru- 
nem. Every season, in a well-rehearsed style, he 
tries to get about twenty pupils. But what 
a comparison? It does not matter how he talks 
with plain people—but with such a personage 
one has to know what to say. One extra word 
could, God forbid, spoil the whole thing. 


From rurm™ to Pesach a great battle raged in 

Grunem’s heart. He wanted a special strategy 
for his approach. But he didn’t know how, and 
was simply scared. 

It was almost time for Pesach. If he didn’t 
talk soon it would be too late and his oppor- 
tunity would be gone forever. No exaggeration! 
It would be a stroke of fortune! The rich man’s 
grandson studying with him. First of all—the 
money. He would surely pay fifteen rubles, if 
not the full twenty. But in this case you don’t 
talk of money—even an advance of ten rubles! 
It’s the honor alone. And what an honor! 

Grunem’s imagination soars: ‘““Where does Reb 
Yakov’s grandson go to school, Reb Grunem?” 

“What do you mean where? You don’t 
know? Very nice. He is with me. Yes, with 
me. What did you think, he would give his 
grandson to another teacher? That’s all he 
would need.” 
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A blissful smile brightens his face. But he 
gazes at the rich man and his dreams turn to 
ash. Fear chills his blood. How do you approach 
him? Where does one get legs sturdy enough to 
stand up under the test? Where does one get a 
heart that doesn’t hammer so? 

And Pesach is a few days away. The service 
over, he collects his thoughts and prepares his 
little speech. Grunem must go to Reb Yakov 
today, even though he realizes that he may die 
in the atempt. 

“Gut yontev, Reb Yakov,” he practises, 
thinking, “It’s too plain—“gut yontev, Reb 
Yakov.” That’s how you greet anyone. So 
where’s the originality? I'll say it better. “A 
very gut yontev, Reb Yakov.” But this dis- 
pleases him too. He remembers that when Leib 
the Shoemaker used to get drunk on Simchas 
Torah he shouted this very greeting to everyone. 
Grunem decides that he'll say quietly, “Gut 
yontev.” So he repeats, “Gut yontev, Reb 
Yakov. Yes, that will be fine.” And he con- 
tinues rehearsing. 

“T heard it said that your grandchild, he 
should live and be well (that will please him) 
is, with good fortune, starting school this sum- 
mer. I am Grunem, the teacher. The finest 
children study with me. I ask you, Reb Yakov, 
(Or maybe, Your Honor Reb Yakov, flies 
through his head) give me your grandson... 
you're a neighbor...after all, we pray to- 
gether...” 

He’s dissatisfied with this last reason. “What 
sort of neighbor are you to me, teacher? You 
pray by the rear door, and I am near the Holy 
Ark.” 

He meditates another approach. “For old 
friendship’s sake. . .” Pfui! That’s even worse. 
“A new-found friend!” the rich man would 
say and really get angry. 


Perhaps it would be better to urge, “I am a 
hard worker. One-two-three and the pupil rides 
into Hebrew. Truly right into Hebrew! I have 
a special method for that!” 

He rehashes the thought and finds it good. 
However, the word “rides” smacks too much of 
a horse and wagon. So he tries another style. 
“In one term I teach them Hebrew grammar.” 
He is completely satisfied with this and hopes 
that with God’s help the rich man won’t refuse 
him. 

After prayers Grunem thinks it over and 
decides to approach the rich Reb Yakov. “Why 
worry?” he encourages himself. ‘If yes, yes. If 
no, no. He certainly won’t eat me alive.” 

The villagers wish Reb Yakov Sinkess a good 
yontev, exchange a few words and depart. Of 
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late, Reb Yakov has nothing important to de- 
scribe. His source of tales has been depleted 
over the holidays. He is getting ready to leave. 
He must only fold his prayer-shawl. 

Grunem moves like a boulder. His feet crum- 
ble beneath him. “I must take a pinch of snuff 
from the shamesh. That will help,” he decides. 

“Excuse me, shamesh,” he asks with a beating 
heart, “give me a bit of snuff.” 

The shamesh takes the snuff box out of his 
chest pocket. Grunem sticks two fingers into 
the box, knocks some snuff out, then takes an 
unusually deep sniff and thinks, “Master of the 
Universe, may it be for good health.” And he 
approaches the rich man as if in a stupor. 

He stands next to him. “Gut yontev, Reb 
Yakov,” he barely whispers. 

The rich man darts a wondering glance at 
Grunem and asks, ““What is it?” 

“He lets me speak!” Grunem consoles him- 
self. “Bravely. Without fear,” he thinks and 


gathers more nerve to continue. “I... have... 
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ah... ah...ah-pshooo! !!” Suddenly the snug 
makes him sneeze. His eyes fill with tears and 
he sprays the rich man’s coat and face. 

“Tfui! What a vile creature.” Reb Yakoy 
angrily points at Grunem with a gesture of dis- 
gust. “Go! Go! Away with you! Pfui. In one’s 
face he sneezes. What a fool won’t do!... 
Shamesh!” 

The shamesh, almost lifeless, rushes over, 

“Who is this... this idiot..?” the rich man 
asks, looking with rage at the shamesh. 

**A teacher. ..a children’s teacher,” the sham- 
esh answers, frightened. 

“What a fool. He sneezes into one’s face. A 
boor. . . Pfui.” 

“Tt had to happen today,” Grunem mumbles 
to himself, as he leaves the shul, ashamed. “I 
never take snuff. Just today I get the desire to 
take a pinch. A new medicine! If not, his grand- 
son would surely have been my pupil. Abso- 
lutely!” 

Translated from the Yiddish by Curt Leviant. 


Moses, Mystery, and Jesus 


by Arthur 


N HIs Essay on “The Dogmas of Judaism,” 
Solomon Schechter ‘sketches the history of 
the discussion that begins in earnest with Mai- 
monides’ Thirteen Articles of Faith. It is inter- 
esting to note that the opponents of Maimonides’ 
credo challenge his historical dogmas—the pri- 
macy of Moses among the prophets, the immut- 
ability of the Torah, the doctrines of the Messiah 
and of resurrection—rather than his metaphys- 
ical “dogmas”—the existence, unity, incorpor- 
eality, and eternity of God. Yet we can speak 
with some philosophical clarity about God and 
nature but, unfortunately, with little philo- 
sophic clarity about the persistence and destiny 
of Israel. Properly speaking, “dogma” refers to 
belief not capable of being rationally exhibited, 
to primary mystery. In Judaism, the primary 
mystery is the mystery of Torah and Israel, the 
historic dogmas of Maimonides’ principles (6 
through 13) of the Credo; this is the core of 
Jewish belief—a core essential to any religion, 
despite the disdain of modern Judaism for it— 
which can only be acknowledged, but never 
rationally set forth, for every statement of it 
leads to a theologically circular argument. The 
first five Maimonidean principles on the exis- 
tence of God, are subject to rational and analo- 
gical exposition, and thus accessible to the light 
of natural reason and demonstration. 


A. Cohen 


In all, whether our principles be demonstrable 
or dogmatic, we cannot do without belief. Belief 
in the existence of a problem is the first belief. 
Unless man’s world, history, destiny, and death 
be viewed as problematic, unexhausted by 
empirical and sociological explanations, there 


can be neither proof (of God) by natural reason | 


nor acknowledgement of fundamental mysteries. 
We commence with faith in the meaning of the 


problem. Only then can we proceed to define 


the content of faith. 


HESE PRELIMINARY reflections are called forth 
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by the publication in France of Moise: The | 


Man of The Covenant. The volume appears 
through the auspices of Cahiers Sioniens’, a 
review edited by Father Paul Demann, priest 
in the order of the Fathers of Zion. 

Moise is a coherent collection of sixteen articles 
treating of the figure and work of Moses, as he 


is understood in Jewish, Apostolic, Patristic, | 


1The Cahiers Sioniens, a review appearing three times yearly, 
“has as its objective the deepening of the understanding of the 
relations between the Church and Israel—the illumination of 
their common spiritual patrimony, the definition and promotion 
of a Christian attitude toward Judaism and Jews, the study, 
in an objective and comprehensive manner, of the history, tradi- 
tion, and life of the Jews,—in order thereby to work toward 
a profound and authentic rapprochement, in the light of the 
fullness of the People of God.” 
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Byzantine, Moslem, and medieval art, liturgy, 
and speculation. The participants are, in many 
cases, distinguished scholars (Jean Daniélou, 
Louis Gardet) ; or otherwise learned theologians 
and scholars who, though less familiar to Amer- 
ican readers, are obviously skilled, committed, 
and eloquent students of the relevant literature. 
A volume of this kind, written by Catholics 
(some of whom are converts from Judaism’), 
is extraordinarily difficult to assess. There can 
be little cavilling with facts. By and large the 
knowledge of Biblical and Rabbinic doctrine is 
exemplary and well-documented from Hebrew 
sources, as well as the whole literature of Jewish 
scholarship. The fundamental issues are not 
therefore issues of fact. There can be none of 
the usual and justified claim of Christian ignor- 
ance of Jewish sources. The principle focus of 
any discussion of Moise, therefore, must be 
theological. 


Moise, in the tradition of Christian scholar- 
ship, is not Biblical apologetics, but Biblical 
theology. The Jews form a link in the dogmatic 
presumptions of Christianity. Whether or not 
Jews are dogmatic in their convictions, our his- 
tory is subject, nevertheless, to dogmatic recon- 
struction. We can either meet the convictions 
of dogma with the pliant historicism of modern 
Jewish scholarship, or clarify what we, in truth, 
believe to be our history and its ultimate signi- 
ficance in the order of salvation. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL question that Moise poses 

is this: although it is admitted that ‘Moses is, 
par excellence, the liberator, founder, and leader 
of Israel, that there is no other like to Moses in 
those specific properties in which Moses excels 
as man, is it not just to view Moses and the Law 
as both mediate instruments in the preparation 
of mankind for fulfillment in Christ? Moses 
and the Law are deemed to be necessary prope- 
deutoi in the history of salvation. As the French 
Augustinian, Hugh of St. Victor (1096-1141), 
wrote: ‘The course of this world unfolds in three 
successive periods. The first is the period of the 
law of nature, the second that of the written 
law, the third is the period of grace. The first 
flows from Adam to Moses, the second from 
Moses to Christ, the third begins with Christ 
and will be finished with the end of the world.” 
Moses is seen as the mediate moment in the his- 
tory of mankind, perfect in those faculties in 
which man may realize perfection, and incom- 





The notably talented Renée Bloch was killed in the unpro- 
voked Bulgarian assault upon an airplane bound for Israel. She 
was profoundly Christian, and, in spite of her comparative 
youth, was already learned in the aggadic and speculative 
Hebrew literature. 
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parable in the historic role which man may be 
fitted by God to perform. He is nevertheless 
witness in his life to the incompletion which 
nature and Law, separated from grace, imply. 
He is subject to temper, he rebukes God, he is a 
sinner,” he is punished, he is refused entrance to 
the Holy Land, his grave is forgotten and un- 
marked. Moses exhibits all the wretched condi- 
tions of the flesh which mark man. Notwith- 
standing his admitted sanctity and perfection, 
he is still a man. He falls under the law of limita- 
tion to which creatureliness is subject, and his 
works fall under the criticism that they are 
suitable to but one finite moment in history 
to be transcended in the unfolding of providence. 


The writers in Moise are consistent in holding 
that the life of Moses may not be understood 
other than through its parallel to the unfolding 
of Christ and the Church. Without the Christ, 
Moses is evidently ill-suited to assume the illustri- 
ous role which he performs in Christian thought. 
Renée Bloch, in her study of Rabbinic literature, 
is faithful to the Hebrew text when she describes 
the many passages in the Midrashic literature 
that interpret the vicarious suffering of Moses 
on behalf of Israel, the intermediary role of 
Moses, the attitude of Moses interceding for 
Israel through prayer and petition, the pastoral 
function of Moses, the Messianic characteristics 
which Moses illustrates, the secret suffering, 
death, and burial-place of Moses. All appear 
to her, however, in the light of Christian thought, 
as exemplary indication that Moses is, in himself, 
living out the providential witness to the Christ. 


In two other studies, those of Albert Descamps 
on ‘Moses in the Gospels and the Apostolic 
Tradition” and Paul Demann on “Moses and the 
Law in the Thought of Saint Paul,” the issue 
moves from that of prophetic exegesis to direct 
challenge. In the Gospels and Apostolic litera- 
ture, didactic and rhetorical argument emerge. 
Moses disappears as a sacrosanct figure (although 
he will reappear as such in the Patristic literature 
when Christianity is consolidated, and the Jeru- 
salemite faction has been crushed by Paul). He 
is, during the Gospel interval, the representative 
figurehead of the Pharisees, and as such identi- 
fiable in spirit and act with the “curse of the 
Law.” As Descamps notes, two parallel themes 
emerge in the Gospels: the transcendence of the 
Law in Christ, and the opposition between Moses 
and the Messiah. Jesus emerges as an interpreter 
of the Law, whose interpretations, however un- 
precedented, are considered greater than those 


3In her article “Moses in the Rabbinic Tradition”, Renée 
Bloch cites Deut. R. 2, 7, and 8; Petirat Mosheh, pp. 116, 117, 
Second Edition, ed. Jellinek in Bet-ha-Midrash I, pp. 115-129. 
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of Moses*. He can break the Law, for he trans- 
cends it. He is the new Law. The old Law is 
dead. Whatever obedience he pays to it is there- 
fore the respect of the Master for an older teacher 
to whom he is superior. It is therefore somewhat 
confusing to have Paul Demann, in his study of 
Paul, confuse the issue with constant attempts 
to show that Paul held the Law to be good and 
holy, while arguing at the same time what is 
patently clear from the Epistles and Romans, 
that Paul believed the Law to kill, to be of the 
reign of guilt, flesh, and death, to be of the 
dominion of slavery and servitude; whereas 
Christ is freedom, spirit, truth, salvation, and 
eternal life. 


T. PAUL in his Epistle to the Galatians writes: 
“If righteousness is through the Law then 
Christ has died for nothing.” This climactic 
observation may be considered the epigraph of 
Moise. If indeed salvation may still be obtained 
within the House of Israel, then assuredly Jesus 
the Christ died for nothing; moreover, it may 
then be argued with considerable force that 
Jesus was not the Christ, that he was but a false 
Messiah. 

Father Demann illuminates the Pauline posi- 
tion clearly when he comments: “Paul, the 
Christian, depends upon the Christ. He is no 
longer able to adhere to the Law. If the Law 
had been a simple moral and ritual legislation, 
even divinely given, one would be able to adhere 
to the Christ while keeping the Law with all its 
significance. But, and this is the grandeur of 
the Law which Paul recognized too well, it is 
much more than simple moral and ritual legis- 
lation. It was the center of the religious life of 
Israel, it had an exclusive function to mediate 
between God and his people, it was constitutive 
of the people of God... For this reason it could 
not be juxtaposed with the Christ... The Law 
and the Christ are certainly juxtaposed in the 
unity of a divine plan, but successively, not 
simultaneously.” 

If the Law saves, Christ dies for nothing. If 
the Law does not save, then Israel labors in vain. 
Ultimately the issue is that simple. The many 
hundreds of pages of Moise illustrate clearly that 
this has been the situation throughout the his- 
tory of Christian thought: Law or Christ, not 
both. 

What does Israel do in the face of such chal- 
lenge? I am frequently appalled by the thought 


4Kaufmann, in his masterpiece Golah v’Nechar, argues with 
considerable strength that the halakhic interpretations of Jesus, 
far from being novel, represent the documented view of one 
element of the Pharisees who, standing in the Hillelite tradition, 
argued from the perspective of the poor and dispossessed classes 
of society. 
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that it does nothing, that it plies its way through 
history, correcting its texts, discerning the ling 
of its private past, unmindful that it is called 
upon to play a role in world history. If it js 
such, dismal as the prospect seems, then clearly 
Christianity has won by default, for its challenge 
has gone without response. I would prefer to 
think that Israel “does not sleep or slumber.” 


It is apparent that, in the formulation of dog- 
matic principles, Jewish thought has been moti- 
vated by two distinct desires: the desire for order 
and coherence, and the desire to counter what 
Maimonides calls “the imitating creeds” of Chris. 
tianity and Mohammedanism. Schechter em- 





ploys the latter explanation to interpret Mai- | 


monides’ inclusion in his Thirteen Articles of 
the principle of Moses’ superiority to all prophets, 
One may argue, with due respect to Maimonides, 


that his formulation is somewhat beside the point, | 


since Christianity does not deny that Moses is 
the greatest of the prophets. It asserts only that 
Moses prophesied another, who is of God under 
the accident of flesh. Moses may be prophet, but 
what of the absolute character of the Law? It 
is here that the much more critical assertion is 
made: the Law is given by God and may neither 


be added to nor diminished in any respect. Let | 


us assume that such a proposition, though subject 
to interpretation and proper understanding, is 
formally correct. Is it not infinitely more funda- 
mental in countering the claim of Christianity 
than the superiority of Moses to other prophets? 
A more proper formulation of the dogma of 
Moses is this: Moses alone is chosen to announce 
the Torah. All other prophets differ from Moses 
in kind, for where others but confirm the Torah, 
he alone proclaims it. In this way Moses is made, 


not the greatest of the order of prophets, but | 


different from the order of prophets. Not to 
deny his humanity, but to declare its superlative 


manifestation, is to affirm a dogma. Such state- | 


ment is not available to demonstration, but to 





faith alone, for it affirms the unique providence | 


of God, the mystery of his selection and choice. 
I am not attempting to make pronouncement, 


but to indicate the kind of problem that makes | 
the reassessment of the issue of dogmatics s0 | 
critical. Many is the Jew who succumbs to | 
Christian doctrine, not through having believed | 
in Christ and repudiated the Law, but having | 


repudiated the Law only to discover that his) 


repudiation is shared by Christ. If indeed Juda- 
ism is only the religion of man’s good conscience, 
then it is nothing. Presumably we reject the 
Christ because we destroy his claim by its con- 
travention of infallible doctrine. If our doctrine 
is fallible or, God forbid, if we have no doctrine, 
I believe Judaism as religion is lost. If our sur- 
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yival is dependent upon our good sense and filial 
affection we are more profoundly lost, for we 
shall survive on sentiment, not truth. 

Can the Bible be interpreted as a prophetic 
document? Is it ever legitimate to take a docu- 
ment of literal history and discern concealed 
beneath its visible structure an invisible history? 
The Biblical literature is either explicitly or im- 
plicitly prophetic: explicitly, when the text 
actually prophesies events; implicitly, when it 
describes the consequences which may be expect- 
ed from man’s action and conduct. Certainly 
the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, as all the 
other prophets, are explicit. This is not to say 
that the language of explicit prophecy is literal. 
It may well be that the prophetic literature is 
direct, declarative, and unambiguous. It is 
equally possible, however, that it propounds a 
mystery which yields only to faith. Assuming 
that the Bible is prophetic in the sense that it 
discloses the reaches and unfolds the destiny of 
Israel, its prophetic character is still confined 


aF 


within the borders of the Jewish religious exper- 
ience. The Christian exegete comes to the Bible 
with a single premise; Christ is a Jew; given, 
therefore, the acknowledged prophecy of a Mes- 
siah contained in Jewish literature, and given 
the belief that the promised Messiah is Christ, 
then the anticipations of Jewish literature and 
the realization of Christian faith are the same. 
From this view, all Jewish literature may be 
submitted quite consistently and justifiably to 
the analogical exegesis of Christian criticism. All 
that the Christian critic does is supply the miss- 
ing term to Jewish prophecy: the name of the 
Messiah. This constitutes one form of Christian 
exegesis. The other form, typological criticism, 
is to find in the Bible parallelisms to events in the 
life of Jesus and the Church. Thus the rock of 
Horeb which Moses does not believe to contain 
water is understood by Augustine and many 
other Church Fathers to represent the obduracy 
of the Jews before the sacrament of baptism and 
the parallel claim of Peter and Jesus, The rock 
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becomes the pivot image which supplies the link. 
It converts, as well, literal statement of the Bible 
into a prophetic admonition of future events. 

Moise is not, therefore, apologetics in the 
formal sense. It is not the work of Christians 
intent on converting Jews. It is a profoundly 
challenging work, for it illustrates the incredible 
weakness of the Jewish position in the modern 
world. We are ill-prepared to meet with equal 
directness the challenge of such exegesis. There 
is only one answer: Jesus is not the Messiah 
awaited by Israel, prophesied by Scripture, or 
promised by Jewish doctrine. 


I would not attempt here to redefine what I 
have argued elsewhere, that Jesus is not the 
Christ because he destroys the one organ of 
religious understanding that is essential before 
anything: the community of Israel. I argue only 
that, given the community, it must be known 
what the community believes itself to be. If it 


JEWIsH Front 


has no unique and unambiguous character, then 
it can be altered, and presumably, in principle 
cease to be a Jewish community and become , 
Christian one. We do not deny that Christe. 
dom imitates Israel, but we affirm, by the doc. 
trine of imitation, that Israel is the model and 
Christendom the copy. To be a model require 
that principles of harmony, order, wisdom, and 
truth be exposed. More than such principles of 
reason, it requires that the ineluctable character 
of any perfect order be discerned: its sense of 


mystery. The Law, for all its folioed clarity | 


and endless commentary, is mysterious—not 
in its ramification, but in its mere givenness. The 
fact that Israel is elected, that Moses is chosen 


to transmit that election, that the Torah define; | 
the dimensions of that election, is the mystery. | 


This is the heart of Jewish dogmatics. All else, 
the Messiah, the end of days, the resurrection of 
the dead, are but the consequences of having 
ordered history through Torah. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT OF A ZIONIST 
by Alfred Werner 


EINRICH HEINE said some- 

where: Die Welt glaubt die 
Juden zu kennen, aber sie kennt 
nur ihre Baerte. Many who think 
they know Herzl know only his 
beautiful black beard. There is 
no dearth of biographies, but the 
most comprehensive one—by Jacob 
de Haas—published in 1927, has 
long been out of print, and Alex 
Bein’s excellent book appeared in 
the United States in a rather con- 
densed form. There are several 
newer ones, but the charge by the 
late Ludwig Lewisohn against 
Herzl’s biographers that they took 
“what might be called a greeting- 
card view of the realities of his 
life” is not without foundation. 
Neither sentimentality nor hero- 
worship can reveal the real Herzl 
known to his associates, his family, 
his enemies, and still remembered 
by a few aged people who, in their 
youth, had been privileged to aid 
him in what then seemed an al- 
most hopeless struggle. 

Marvin Lowenthal, who now 
gives us the long overdue English 
rendering of Herzl’s diaries (The 
Dial Press, XXVIII+494 pp., 
$7.50), if only in an abridged 


version, equals Lewisohn in his 
desire to present Herzl as a human 
being with great merits and great 
faults rather than as an unbeliev- 
able myth trimmed to fit Sunday 
School purposes. Lowenthal’s very 
readable introduction states: “It is 
a happy relief to discover in his 
portrait of himself a palpable man 
with common follies and _ short- 
comings.” 

Herzl’s heirs were themselves not 
a little embarrassed by the huge 
manuscript of the journals he 
had left.* Whereas in his news- 
paper articles, pamphlets, or his 
novel, he generally restrained him- 
self from violent outbursts of 
passion, as behooves a_ political 
leader who cannot allow his per- 
sonal feelings to be infused into 
the stream of events, in the Tage- 
buecher Herzl gives full rein to 
his stormy likes and dislikes. The 


most interesting contradiction lay 


*There also exists a much _ shorter 
Jugendtagebuch, a journal kept from 
1882 to 1887. It was published at Tel 
Aviv in Jacob Steinberg’s Hebrew trans- 
lation in 1934; excerpts from the German 
original appeared in the Theodor Herzl 
Jahrbuch, edited by Tulo Nussenblatt 
(Vienna, 1937). 








in the discrepancy between Herzl’s 


appearance in public and Herzl in | 


carpet slippers. As a dramatist, he 


wrote mainly inoffensive comedies | 


populated with schematic, syn- 
thetic puppets. As a speaker, he 
used carefuly balanced sentences 
following one another with rigid 
logic, and enounced in a well-man- 
nered, untemperamental way. 
Curiously, all artists for whom he 
sat stressed a princely poise that 


he forced himself to show to the | 


world; they usually portrayed him 
in formal dress, with gloved hands. 
One sees deep-set eyes, revealing 
the profound sorrow of a Jeremiah, 


but not the unbelievable energy, | 
and the unmatched capacity for | 


love and hate, that Herzl had. 


The first edition of the diaries— 
it appeared in three octavo volumes 





—— 


in Berlin in 1922-23, almost two | 
decades after Herzl’s death—was | 
one bowdlerized by its editors | 
who struck out all unfavorable | 


allusions to persons then still alive, 


or to scandalous conditions and | 


**delicate”’ 


financial transactions, | 


4 
as well as utterances that seemed | 


immodest or cruel. Mr. Lowenthal 
restored several of these deletions: 
“Each of them casts its own gleam 
of light on the author’s personality 


or the times in which he lived.” | 


So a te * 


With these suppressed passages re- | 
stored, the reader will be more | 


inclined to agree with Maurice 


Samuel who, as far back as 1929, § 
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introducing small segments of the 
Tagebuecher to the Zionist world 
(in the anthology, Theodor Herzl, 
A Memorial, edited by Meyer W. 
Weisgal) indicated that Herzl 
might have been “a trifle mad.” 
To prevent misunderstanding, Mr. 
Samuel continued: “That mad- 
ness is an integral part of the queer 
thing that we call genius. To per- 
sist in being a genius in a world of 
mediocrities, one must have a little 
madness to make things bearable.” 

Though Mr. Lowenthal presents 
us with only a little less than 
one-third of Herzl’s text, there is 
enough to convince even the 
hypothetical person who may 
never have heard of Herzl that 
here was a great and complicated 
man, working against tremendous 
odds. Unobserved and therefore 
free of any obligations to Victor- 
ian decorum—remember that this 
journal covers the 1895-1904 per- 
iod—he did not wear gloves while 
putting his confidences to paper. 
The diary is, perhaps, more alarm- 
ing for what he did not write than 
what he permitted himself to say 
while his super-ego was napping. 
There are very few references to 
his wife, and these of the most 
casual nature; despite all the effort 
of the hagiographers to erase any 
unpleasantness from Herzl’s life, 
it became known that Herzl’s 
marriage was on a very flimsy 
foundation: his wife hated Zion- 
ism as a “husband-snatcher and 
home-breaker,” to use Lowenthal’s 
terms, for her husband spent most 
of his time far away from his 
family, traveling, working and 
finding other outlets for his pent- 
up emotions. 

An aura of loneliness surrounds 
the figure, and a feeling of frus- 
tration, even tragedy emanates 
from it. Those who remember 
the weird career of Herzl’s son, 
Hans, who inherited literary gifts 
from his father, but was an un- 
stable, disturbed person who 
demonstratively turned his back 
on Jews and Judaism, and com- 
mitted suicide before he was forty, 
will be touched to read the line 
where the proud father, on Hans’ 
seventh birthday, expresses the 
hope that the boy would grow up 
to be a healthy, happy and strong 
man who would continue his (the 


father’s) work. Once, before 
leaving on an important mission 
that would keep him away for 
many weeks, Herzl allowed him- 
self to exclaim bitterly: “I could 
have remained in my beautiful 
home, among my lovely children, 
whose rosiest childhood is passing 
without my being able to savor 
its perfections.” 

The same man who is embar- 
rassed for indulging in such “child- 
ishness” as sending commemora- 
tive postcards from the first Basle 
Congress to each member of his 


29 


family, hardly ever dares to take 
out time for enjoying himself on 
his lengthy journeys as one with 
his vast literary and artistic in- 
terests would be expected. It is 
true that in Amsterdam he stops 
to see the Rembrandts, and in 
Palestine he tours the Old City of 
Jerusalem, but otherwise he wastes 
not a minute on anything that 
might not be necessary to win 
Jews and Gentiles over to the only 
cause dear to his heart—Zionism. 
This single-minded man had an 
extremely conscientious attitude 
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towards the use of time, and also 
towards the money of others. 
Herzl, who never drew any salary 
from the Zionist Organization and 
actualy used much of the money 
he earned as a feuilletonist to fos- 
ter the Zionist cause, despised 
profiteers for whom there would be 
no place in the ideal Zionist state 
he envisaged: “Woe to the scoun- 
drels who would try to enrich 
themselves through the Jewish 
cause! We shall make them liable 
to the severest civil penalties. . .” 
In the last entry in the diary, the 
text of a letter he wrote on May 
16, 1904 to the American banker 
and philanthropist, Jacob H. 
Schiff, he complained about the 
waste of Jewish Colonization 
Association money on useless un- 
dertakings: “Our masses are perish- 
ing if misery and squalor while 
means for help remain idle. . .” 


HE PICTURE he draws of his 

fellow-Jews is, on the whole, 
not pretty, though he is always 
anxious to give praise to anyone 
who shows a sincere, altruistic 
interest in the movement. His 
chief, Moritz Benedikt of Vienna’s 
Neue Freie Presse, used all sorts 
of pressure, mixing dire threats 
with promises of financial benefits 
to make his employee desist from 
publishing The Jewish State, and 
later, from playing a conspicuous 
role at the Basle Congress. Herzl 
loathes the smug, unimaginative 
and fearful rich Jews of this type 
who fail to understand his ideas, 
but even among his followers he 
finds few congenial souls: “I 
stand in command of striplings, 
beggars and_ sensation-mongers. 
Some of them exploit me. Others 
are already jealous or disloyal. Still 
others desert me as soon as any lit- 
tle career gives them an opening.” 

Herzl was not the acme of per- 
fection, either. He has often been 
criticized, and with some justifi- 


cation, for the dictatorial regime 
he tried to introduce in the Zionist 
movement, and for his Machmvel- 
lian approach to politics. But it 
should be remembered that he, and 
the people he dealt with, were not 
used to democratic ideas, that he 
had to negotiate with an autocrat 
like the German emperor, or a cor- 
rupt feudal ruler like the Sultan, 
or with hard-shelled reactionaries 
like the Russian statesmen Plehve 
and Witte. Himself scrupulously 
correct in money matters, he be- 
lieved in bribes and baksheesh as 
permissible means to obtain the 
services of people, even those in 
very high places. He twice quotes 
from Virgil’s Aeneid, “If I cannot 
sway the powers on high, I will 
love those of the nether world,” 
which, curiously, was also a favor- 
ite of another strong-willed man, 
Sigmund Freud. But Freud was 
out to examine, Herzl to use, man’s 
instincts. Herzl confessed that, 
while he did not want a demagogic 
movement, he would, if necessary 
(“if the gentry should prove too 
genteel”) not object to setting 
“even the masses in motion.” He 
knew he had to work with the 
pampered bourgeois Jews of 
Vienna, Berlin, and other Western 
capitals, and was ready to make 
far-reaching concessions. His notes 
for a blueprint of a future Jewish 
state sound, in part, amusing to- 
day, for Herzl’s knowledge of 
Jews was based on contacts with 
the hedonists of his own class—it 
was only years later that he actu- 
ally encountered the proletarians 
of the East. In the new state, 
there should be charming Vien- 
nese cafes, with the customary 
delightful food, to give the new 
settlers “the desirable illusion of 
the old environment.” Hungarian 
Jews would be the “hussars of 
Judea.” He, Herzl, was absolutely 
willing to cater to the Jews’ crav- 
ing for koved, for luxury, the 
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better thereby to lead them. 

Reading the Diaries, one often 
wonders whether the author was 
not, in reality, engaged in writing 
a libretto for an operetta, “The 
Exodus from Vienna.” There are 
pages of “cloak and dagger” ad- 
venture, where such odd and 
mysterious characters as Nevlinsky 
and Vambery are introduced, the 
first a modern Cagliostro, the sec- 
ond a Hungarian Jew who turned 
Moslem, then Protestant, an adven- 
turer, explorer, scholar and diplo- 
mat who rendered services to Herzl 
as well as to Disraeli and Sultan 
Abdul Hamid. Herzl’s flair for 
dramatic or even melodramatic 
presentation comes through in his 
recordings of conversations with 
the Pope, with church dignitaries, 
kings, statesmen, and big finan- 
ciers. Sometimes we think we are 
watching a play in the Hofburg- 
theater, the stage he had failed 
to conquer. 

Yet, reading these extraordinary 
notes, it is difficult even to smile, 
for this is the testament of a 
desperate man. Though he must 
have been aware that, some day, 
his jottings would be made public, 
as he was, after all, a person of 
some importance (he always knew 
it), in his Diaries, all grandilo- 
quence notwithstanding, he made 
no attempt to prettify himself. 
At one time he would have “gladly 
slipped over into some corner of 
the Christian fold,” and at another 
time he had played with the idea 
to solve the so-called Jewish prob- 
lem through mass conversion of 
the Jews to Catholicism. Yes, it 
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was only anti-Semitism that had | 


made Jews of both Max Nordau 
and himself. 
play ball even with such a dis- 
gusting creature as the Russian 
minister of the interior, Plehve, 
to whose remark that the Czar’s 
government would contribute no- 


He was ready to | 
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thing to the transfer of Jews to | 
the Jewish state, and that, instead, | 


the rich Jews would have to pay 
for the transportation of the poor, 
he replied by saying that this was 
an “excellent idea.” He even en- 
gaged in negotiations with a wild 
anti-Semite such as Count Witte, 
the Russian minister of finance, 
who coldly told Herzl he thought 
Russia must allow the Jews to live, 
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only because it was impossible to 
drown them all in the Black Sea. 

Herzl thought, somewhat naive- 
ly, he could reckon with anti- 
Semitim like the experienced 
captain of a sailing-ship who 
makes use even of an adverse wind 
to sail in whatever direction he 
desires. Of course, it is now easy 
to blame Herzl for whatever pol- 
itical blunders he may have made. 
It is child’s play to point out his 
intolerance and irascibility. But 
if he was a bit of a tyrant, he 
was one who gave up his own life 
for his cause. In March, 1896, he 
noted a weakness of his heart, 
caused by excitement, but then he 
was only on the threshold of the 
Zionist history he was to write and 
live. While encomia were rare, 
vituperations were frequently to 
vex the sick man. It was rumored 
that a British land company that 
wanted to do big business in Pales- 
tine, had paid him for the publi- 
cation of The Jewish State: “Our 
Jews,” he tersely comments, “‘sim- 
ply can’t believe that anyone would 
act out of moral conviction.” 

But he rarely complains about 
his rapidly deteriorating health. 
In 1899, in Paris, he puts up at the 
same hotel where he had written 
The Jewish State several years 
earlier: “What a road since then! 
And what weariness. My heart is 
badly strained. I suffer from pal- 
pitations and an irregular pulse.” 
Three years later, at forty-two, he 
writes: “Now I am an aging and 
celebrated man. The days of my 
youth, despite their spells of melan- 
choly, were preferable.” 

But he cannot give up. The 
Kishineff massacre is brewing. 
Still to come is the offer of Uganda, 
and the fierce strife at the Sixth 
Zionist Congress, with the body 
of Zionists divided as to whether 
they should accept or reject it. 
There are Herzl’s discussions with 
the Pope, with the King of Italy, 
with the Austrian foreign minis- 
ter—until one day the overbur- 
dened heart refuses to function. 

This great and tragic tale of 
the short and intense life of 
Theodor Herzl is, of course, known 
to millions by now, and quite a 
few passages from the diaries have 
found their way into the biog- 
raphies. Still, Marvin Lowenthal 


has performed a major service by 
making available to the English- 
speaking world a document com- 
parable, in terms of modern Jewish 
history, only to the diaries of Sir 
Moses and Lady Montefiore, al- 
though of much more current 
interest. But why do we get an 
abridgment only? If the numer- 
ically small German and Austrian 
Jewry was able to support the full 
edition in the 1923 post-war 
depression, as much should be 
expected of the large and proud 
American Jewry of 1956. With 
a wise and learned translator as 
Mr. Lowenthal at hand, the oppor- 
tunity of having the whole Ger- 
man three-volume edition rendered 
into fine readable English should 
not have been missed. However, 
if a selection and condensation had 
to be made, the choice of editor 
was excellent. 

The very useful biographical 
and topical notes at the end of the 
book, as well as the footnotes, 
contain a few minor errors which 
will, undoubtedly, be corrected 
in the second edition. Here and 
there, an additional elaboration 
might be of use to the reader 
unfamiliar with the Central Euro- 
pean scene of 1900, or with Ger- 
man literature. For instance, where 
Herzl says he felt like the rider 
across the Bodensee he refers to a 
well-known German ballad of a 
horseman who becomes uneasily 
aware of having unknowingly 
crossed the ice-covered Lake of 
Constance only after arriving at 
the other side. Without an explan- 
ation, the reference is meaningless. 

This is a book which is enriched 
by what the reader can bring to 
it in knowledge or personal expe- 
riences. I was fortunate enough 
to have met some of those men- 
tioned in the diaries, among them 
the poet Richard Beer-Hoffman 
who sixty years ago dreamt of a 
great medical school in Palestine: 
the learned Rabbi Armand 
Kaminka who first aided ard then 
apnosed Herzl, and who fled toa 
Palestine after the Anschluss; and 
Tsidor Schalit who, as_ recently 
as 1949, told us, a group of Zion- 
ists assembled in Vienna. of the 
bold plan he had worked out to 
wrest Palestine from the Turks 
by secretly landing with an armed 
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band of Jewish students at Jaffa. 
(In a 1896 entry Herzl tells that 
he advised Schalit and his friends 
against this venture: “The landing 
would be suppressed within twen- 
ty-four hours, like some school- 
boy prank.”) 

But even those who only know 
that Herzl was a Jew with a long 
black beard will hardly be able to 
resist the magic charm of this book 
which, in the editor’s words, gives 
us “‘statesmanship in the raw, un- 
draped and undoctored—history 
on the spot and caught in the 
act.” Here, at last, is the real 
Herzl who, with all his short- 
comings and_ limitations, was, 
nevertheless, able to reach the stars 
through his never-ceasing idealism. 
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